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The Historical Image of 
Modern Southern Writing 


By LOUIS D. RUBIN, JR. 


= THE END OF HIS LONG LIFE, THE CONFEDERATE 
General James Longstreet is said to have visited the town of 
Oxford, Mississippi, where his sister lived and where his uncle, 
the Judge Longstreet of the Georgia Scenes, had once resided. 
It was after Longstreet’s extended dispute with other former Con- 
federate leaders over the responsibility for the Southern defeat 
at Gettysburg, and so when a small boy came up to the old man 
and asked him, “General, what happened to you at Gettysburg?” 
Longstreet almost suffered a stroke then and there. The name of 
the small boy was William Faulkner. 

Whether or not the episode actually happened is questionable. 
Longstreet’s biographer, T. R. Hay, cites the episode as having 
taken place in 1898, when Faulkner was one year old.1 Even 
if the date is incorrect, the plausibility of the story seems doubt- 
ful, because the Confederate general died in January of 1904, 
when Faulkner was still only six years old. What is more to the 
point than a possibly apocryphal tale is a passage from Faulkner’s 
Intruder in the Dust. Lawyer Gavin Stevens is talking to his 
young nephew, Chick Mallison: 


“It’s all now you see. Yesterday wont be over until tomorrow and to- 
morrow began ten thousand years ago. For every Southern boy four- 
teen years old, not once but whenever he wants it, there is the instant 
when it’s still not yet two o'clock on that July afternoon in 1863, the 
brigades are in position behind the rail fence, the guns are laid and 
ready in the woods and the furled flags are already loosened to break 
out and Pickett himself with his long oiled ringlets and his hat in one 
hand probably and his sword in the other looking up the hill waiting 
for Longstreet to give the word and it’s all in the balance, it hasn’t 


1D. B. Sanger and T. R. Hay, James Longstreet (Baton Rouge, 1952), 440-41. 
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happened yet, it hasn't even begun yet, it not only hasn't begun yet 
but there is still time for it not to begin against that position and those 
circumstances which made more men than Garnett and Kemper and 
Armstead and Wilcox look grave yet it’s going to begin, we all know 
that, we have come too far with too much at stake and that moment 
doesn’t even need a fourteen-year-old boy to think This time. Maybe 
this time with all this much to lose and all this much to gain: Pennsy]- 
vania, Maryland, the world, the golden dome of Washington itself to 
crown with desperate and unbelievable victory the desperate gamble, 
the cast made two years ago; or to anyone who ever sailed even a 
skiff under a quilt sail, the moment in 1492 when somebody thought 
This is it: the absolute edge of no return, to turn back now and make 
home or sail irrevocably on and either find land or plunge over the 
world’s roaring rim.”* 


As Chick Mallison recalls those words of his uncle, he faces 
the decision of what to do about Lucas Beauchamp, the Negro 
who faces a lynch mob. At this critical juncture, he thinks in- 
stinctively of the problem that confronts him in historical terms. 
That Faulkner has him do this is of far more importance than 
whether when a boy he actually went up to General Longstreet 
and asked about Gettysburg; it was of this historical moment 
of transcendent Southern ambition and destiny that Faulkner 
thought when he set about to describe a young Mississippi boy 
at the point of decision. 

Most of the Southern writers whose stories and poems attained 
prominence during the 1920’s were born in the two decades im- 
mediately preceding and following the close of the nineteenth 
century. Faulkner was born in 1897. John Crowe Ransom was 
born in 1888, Donald Davidson and Erskine Caldwell in 1893. 
Katherine Anne Porter was born in 1894, Caroline Gordon in 
1895, Allen Tate in 1899, Thomas Wolfe in 1900, and Robert 
Penn Warren in 1905. 

All of these writers, whose literary excellence has earned for 
their time the name of the Southern Literary Renascence, grew 
up at a time during which the Southern states were just emerging 
from a period of shock. The South had engaged in a war. It had 
been beaten, and for fifteen years occupied by its conqueror. 
When in the 1870's the occupation forces were withdrawn and 
the carpetbag governments ousted, what remained was a ravaged 


2 William Faulkner, Intruder in the Dust (New York, 1948), 194-95. 
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land. For the succeeding generations, poverty was the rule. All 
around them Southerners saw the American Union growing 
stronger and greater, the great railroad trunk lines drawing the 
West and the Pacific Coast toward the industrial East, the na- 
tion becoming richer—while they remained where they were, 
sweating to gain a living from the soil, without capital goods, 
without any power in the national government, a defeated people. 
The New South of Henry W. Grady came, without making very 
many inroads upon the basically farming economy. The Gradys, 
Walter Hines Pages, John Spencer Bassetts, and Francis Warring- 
ton Dawsons might preach the gospel of industrialization, Mau- 
rice Thompson might compose poems like the following: 


The South whose gaze is cast 

No more upon the past 

But whose bright eyes the skies of promise sweep 
Whose feet in paths of progress swiftly leap 

And whose fresh thoughts like cheerful rivers run 
Through odorous ways to meet the morning sun. 


Yet the facts were otherwise. The chief occupation remained 
the land. The prosperity of the semicolonial South depended 
upon farm prices. The farmer was the backbone of the South— 
and a mighty droopy one much of the time. Not until the new 
century was well under way did the South really begin to come 
back into the American Union, to regain its place in the sun. It 
was not until after 1900 that industrialization became much more 
than a slogan for most of the South.* 

For forty years after Appomattox the South struggled to make 
a living. It was left to itself, to think about the past, to contem- 
plate the price of Union. Almost every Southern family had felt 
the war, had shared in the defeat. The specter of the Lost Cause 
was there to contemplate. The war, memories of the war, results 
of the war, dominated life in the South for four decades or more. 
Walter Hines Page declared that he had 


sometimes thought that many of the men who survived that unnatural 
war unwittingly did us a greater hurt than the war itself. It gave 
everyone of them the intensest experience of his life and ever after- 


8C. Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South, 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge, 
1951), 139; Francis B. Simkins, A History of the South (New York, 1953), 336; 
Paul H. Buck, The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900 (Boston, 1937), 304-305. 
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ward he referred every other experience to this. Thus it stopped the 
thought of most of them as an earthquake stops a clock. The fierce 
blow of battle paralyzed the mind. Their speech was a vocabulary of 
war, their loyalties were loyalties, not to living ideas or duties, but to 
old commanders and to distorted traditions. They were dead men, 
most of them, moving among the living as ghosts; and yet, as ghosts 
in a play, they held the stage.* 


Richard M. Weaver has remarked that “for thirty years the 
atmosphere was so suffused with the sense of tragedy and frus- 
tration that it was almost impossible for a Southern man to take 
a ‘normal’ view of anything.”® On every street Confederate vet- 
erans were to be found. Not to have served in the war was to 
be disqualified from a political career. As Douglas Freeman ex- 
pressed it, “The Confederate tradition was for fifty years the 
strongest influence, political and social, in the South.”* In most 
Southern houses gilded frames enclosed lithographs of Lee and 
Jackson. 

History—defeat, the war, the past—in the South these were not 
abstractions. To a child growing up in the South, they were very 
real. Southerners knew that history was not merely something 
in books. In his Origins of the New South, C. Vann Woodward 
quotes a passage from Armold Toynbee: 


I remember watching the Diamond Jubilee procession myself as a 
small boy. I remember the atmosphere. It was: Well, here we are on 
the top of the world, and we have arrived at this peak to stay there— 
forever! There is, of course, a thing called history, but history is some- 
thing unpleasant that happens to other people. We are comfortably 
outside all that. I am sure, if I had been a small boy in New York in 
1897 I should have felt the same. Of course, if I had been a small 
boy in 1897 in the Southern part of the United States, I should not have 
felt the same; I should then have known from my parents that history 
had happened to my people in my part of the world.? 


It was this kind of atmosphere, charged with the image of the 
war and the past, into which most of the writers of the Southern 


4 Quoted in Burton J. Hendrick, The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page (3 
vols., Garden City, 1922-1925), I, 90-91. 

5 Richard M. Weaver, “Agrarianism in Exile,” in Sewanee Review (Sewanee, 
Tenn., 1892- ), LVIII (1950), 587. 

6 Douglas S. Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants: A Study in Command (3 vols., New 
York, 1942-1944), III, 779. 

7 Woodward, Origins of the New South, viii. 


{ 
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renascence were born, among a people who cherished old loyal- 
ties and beliefs. 

Then, as the twentieth century got under way, the postwar 
South gradually began to change. In the “formative” years of 
Faulkner, Wolfe, Tate, Davidson, Ransom, and the others, the 
industrial New South which had been so talked about and so 
little evident finally began to make its impact on the region. His- 
torians and others have described the expanding development 
of the business and commercial South in the new century.® 
“Looms and furnaces, factories and stores, railroads and water 
power, Edwin Mims remarked of the twentieth-century South 
in 1926, “have led to the prosperity of the few and the well-being 
of the many.”® The South as it had been was changing. Another 
historian has written of the South after 1900 that “By far the 
greater portion of the generation which had listened with awe 
while the guns boomed in Virginia and the ships of war steamed 
on the Mississippi slept in silent graves in which the issues for 
which they had contended were buried with them. The old had 
given way to the new. Around the lingering survivors pressed 
eager youth. Slowly the bent figures of the past took their leave.” 
Such journals as Bassett’s South Atlantic Quarterly and the older 
Sewanee Review, which William Peterfield Trent had founded 
in 1892, spoke the new note for literature and culture no less 
than the Manufacturers’ Record of Baltimore proclaimed it for 
business and industry. 

With the first World War, the South was back in the Union 
again. Thousands of young Southerners went into training in 
camps all over the North and West. Many more thousands of 
other persons came to live in the South. Even before that, the 
South had been getting set for the change. Chambers of com- 
merce began to be introduced. Upon a basically agrarian, in- 
grown, leisurely, impecunious society, industrial America moved 
in. 

Change—this was the keynote of Southern life during the years 
when the writers of the Southern renascence were growing to 


8 Cf. Simkins, History of the South, especially ch. xxix, “The Industrial Para- 
dox,” 470-502. 

9 Edwin Mims, The Advancing South: Stories of Progress and Reaction (Garden 
City, 1926), 112. 

10 Buck, Road to Reunion, 307. 
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manhood. Here is how Thomas Wolfe chose to describe life in 
Libya Hill just before young George Webber was bom: 


The railroad was then being built and would soon be finished. And 
only a year or two before, George Willetts, the great Northern mil- 
lionaire, had purchased thousands of acres of the mountain wilderness 
and had come down with his architects to project the creation of a 
great country estate that would have no equal in America. New peo- 
ple were coming to town all the time, new faces were being seen upon 
the streets. There was quite a general feeling in the air that great 
events were just around the corner, and that a bright destiny was in 
store for Libya Hill. 

It was the time when they were just hatching from the shell, when 
the place was changing from a little isolated mountain village, lost to 
the world, with its few thousand native population, to a briskly-moving 
modern town, with railway connections to all parts, and with a grow- 
ing population of wealthy people who had heard about the beauties 
of the setting and were coming there to live." 


In Asheville, in Nashville, all over the South, things were going 
on. New ways, new beliefs, new interests were making them- 
selves known. What the parents of the future writers of the 
Southern literary renascence and their families had known as 
certainty, ceased always to be considered certain. The three 
specters of Page’s South—“the Ghost of the Confederate dead, 
the Ghost of religious orthodoxy, the Ghost of Negro domina- 
tion”’*—began to be less potent in their hold over the Southern 
mind. Instead “Progress” came increasingly to be the favorite 
slogan. Every Southern town and city had its booster club, its 
chamber of commerce. As Donald Davidson remembered it: 


In those years industrial commercialism was rampant. In no section 
were its activities more blatant than in the South, where old and his- 
toric communities were crawling on their bellies to persuade some 
petty manufacturer of pants or socks to take up his tax-exempt resi- 
dence in their midst. This industrial invasion was the more disturbing 
because it was proceeding with an entire lack of consideration for its 
results on Southern life. The rural population, which included at least 
two-thirds of the total Southern population, was being allowed to 
drift into poverty and was being viewed with social disdain. Southern 
opinion, so far as it was articulate, paid little serious attention to such 


11 Thomas Wolfe, The Web and the Rock (New York, 1939), 3-4. 
12 Hendrick, Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, I, 91. 
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matters. The older liberals of the Walter Hines Page school still be- 
lieved in the easy humanitarianism of pre-World-War days. The 
younger liberals were damning the Fundamentalists, and rejoicing in 
the efforts of the sociological missionaries who were arriving almost 
daily from the slum-laboratories of Chicago and New York. The busi- 
ness interests were taking full advantage of the general dallying with 
superficial issues.’ 


Then there was the moral impact of the first World War itself, 
with its sudden and awful impression of death, bestiality, waste. 
Donald Davidson and John Ransom served as army officers over- 
seas; William Faulkner trained in the Canadian Air Corps. And 
for all the others, there was the sudden letdown of idealism, the 
swift transition from Woodrow Wilson to Teapot Dome. Thomas 
Wolfe describes it so well in the opening pages of Of Time and 
the River. Marcus Cunliffe, in his history of American literature, 
has remarked that the young Americans were in the World War 
for only a comparatively short time and yet paradoxically the 
war's impact upon their idealism seems to have been extraordi- 
narily strongly pronounced.'* Donald Mahon, in Faulkner’s Pylon, 
comes home, the mutilated hulk of what once was a young man. 
Young Bayard Sartoris, his brother dead in France, arrives home, 
in the novel Sartoris, to race his automobile along country roads 
and finally to die in a plane wreck, deliberately courting death 
to avoid the everyday tedium. The army veteran of Donald 
Davidson’s “The Tall Men” applies for a job: 


“Well, what are your 
Qualifications?’ I said, “Qualifications? 
In the army I learned the Impossibles.’ 
He said, “We'll file your application.’ I said, 
‘Thank you, sir, and walked out buttoning tarnished 
Buttons and swinging O. D. sleeves with a yellow V, 
Meaning fodder for moths and spider-webs. 


The Southern literary renascence occurred in a period of tran- 
sition for the South. Certain young writers, reared in one kind 
of world, saw that world changing into another kind, and were 
themselves of that new, changed world and yet apart from it and 
conscious of the difference. In Allen Tate’s words: “After the 

13 Donald Davidson, “‘T'll Take My Stand’: A History,” in American Review 


(New York, 1933-1937), V (1935), 304-305. 
14 Marcus Cunliffe, The Literature of the United States (London, 1954), 263-64. 
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war the South again knew the world, but it had a memory of 
another war; with us, entering the world once more meant not 
the obliteration of the past but a heightened consciousness of it; 
so that we had, at any rate in Nashville, a double focus, a looking 
two ways, which gave a special dimension to the writings of our 
school—not necessarily a superior quality—which American writ- 
ing as a whole seemed to lack.” Tate sensed that the unique 
quality which seemed to give force and range to the work of 
himself and his contemporaries was a kind of historical vision. 
“With the war of 1914-1918,” he has elsewhere written, “the 
South re-entered the world—but gave a backward glance as it 
stepped over the border: that backward glance gave us the 
Southern renascence, a literature conscious of the past in the 
present.”*® 

The writers of the Southern renascence were able to re-create 
the life around them, about which they were writing, not simply 
because they were blessed with somewhat superior powers of 
description. They saw it as if they had been gifted with a kind 
of historical perspective, which translated what they saw in terms 
of what had been as well as what now was. They were able to 
observe the South and its people in time, as they were in the 
present and as they used to be in the past. This they could do 
not merely as the popular historical novelist might do, by placing 
a tale in a quaint old setting in order to enhance its atmosphere, 
but in another way, too. They could understand the older South 
as well as their own South. They could see a Thomas Sutpen, a 
Bayard Sartoris, a George Posey, a Percy Munn not only as mod- 
erns saw figures remote in time, but as these men were seen in 
their own right, by their own contemporaries. The present was 
focused into perspective by the image of the past lying behind it. 
Their own contemporary life was seen not only for its own sake 
but as formed and influenced by the life that had preceded it. 
So obvious an example as Tate’s “Ode to the Confederate Dead” 
is built squarely about this theme. A young Southerner stands 
by a cemetery, looking at the gravestones of the Civil War dead. 
He thinks of the way the soldiers died: 


15 Allen Tate, “The Fugitive 1922-1925,” in Princeton University Library 
Chronicle (Princeton, N. J., 1939- ), IIT (1942), 83. 

16 Allen Tate, “The New Provincialism,” in On the Limits of Poetry (New York, 
1948), 292. 
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You who have waited for the angry resolution 
Of those desires that should be yours tomorrow, 
You know the unimportant shrift of death 

And praise the vision 

And praise the arrogant circumstance 

Of those who fall 

Rank upon rank, hurried beyond decision— 

Here by the sagging gate, stopped by the wall. 


He compares their meaningfulness and their wholeness, who 
knew why they fought and what they believed, with the plight 
of the modern man of intellect who knows neither. The modern 
man is cut off from the world and can trust nothing, believe in 
nothing, and must create his own reality entirely in terms of his 
subjective self. In seeing this very condition, in being able to 
recognize both the modern man and know the way the rank upon 
rank had lived and died in 1865, the poet utilizes a superior con- 
cept of vision, one which encompasses both past and present. 

The two-way vision was possible to the Southern writer of 
Tate's generation not only because of his ability to believe in 
the value and meaningfulness of his people’s past, but also be- 
cause he could both believe and not believe. The attraction of 
the new ways young writers understood well, as perhaps the 
writers of a previous generation could not have done. They were 
of the new South. But being of that first twentieth-century gen- 
eration of Southerners, they were also strongly reared in the ways 
of an older South, vividly taught the beliefs and loyalties of the 
nineteenth century as the South know them. A mutation was 
demanded of the young writers: a qualitative change in values 
and outlook. And being artists, gifted with the perception of 
artists, they saw only too well what was happening. They could 
both believe, with the old Army of Northern Virginia kind of 
belief, and yet share the self-consciousness, the skepticism of the 
postwar America and world: 


What shall we say who have knowledge 

Carried to the heart? Shall we take the act 

To the grave? Shall we, more hopeful, set up the grave 
In the house? The ravenous grave? 


Shall we, Tate asks in the Confederate Ode, who still possess 
this full knowledge of belief and wholeness of historic vision— 
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the certainty of the South taught it by its tragic history, but who 
see all around us a country of moderns increasingly cut off from 
belief, increasingly forced into insularity and isolated sensibility, 
with mobility but no direction, energy and no outlet for it—shall 
we wait for oblivion, even court it? 

The two-way pull, the past-and-present perspectives that ex- 
isted simultaneously in the writers of the Southern renascence, 
was also noted by Thomas Wolfe. In The Web and the Rock, 
Wolfe sees the “deep-rooted and provincial insularity of Southem 
life” as having been present even before the Civil War and con- 
summated by the war and the act of reconstruction. He uses the 
figure of an old house, set back from the highway, to illustrate 
what happened to the South. After the war and the troops, he 
says, an old man went back into the house and did not emerge 
again. The grass and weeds grew, obliterating the path to the 
house, and the house stayed on: 


It shone faintly through that tangled growth like its own ruined spec- 
tre, its doors and windows black as eyeless sockets. That was the 
South. That was the South for thirty years or more. 

That was the South, not of George Webber’s life, nor of the lives 
of his contemporaries—that was the South they did not know but that 
all of them somehow remembered. It came to them from God knows 
where, upon the rustling of a leaf at night, in quiet voices on a South- 
ern porch, in a screen door slam and sudden silence, a whistle wailing 
down the midnight valleys to the East and the enchanted cities of the 
North, and Aunt Maw’s droning voice and the memory of unheard 
voices, in the memory of the dark, ruined Helen in their blood, in 
something stricken, lost, and far, and long ago. They did not see it, 
the people of George’s age and time, but they remembered it. 

They had come out—another image now—into a kind of sunlight of 
another century. They had come out upon the road again. The road 
was being paved. More people came now. They cut a pathway to 
the door again. Some of the weeds were clear. Another house was 
built. They heard wheels coming and the world was in, yet they were 
not yet wholly of that world.’ 


Of tht new South, and yet not of it, seeing the life of the 1920's 
against the image of an earlier period, the young Southerners 
began to write their novels and stories and poems and plays and 


17 Wolfe, The Web and the Rock, 245-46. 
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essays. In Nashville, they started a magazine, The Fugitive. In 
the first number it was announced that the contributing poets 
were fleeing most of all from “the high-caste Brahmins of the 
Old South.” By that they meant the sentimentalists, the mint 
julep South of Thomas Nelson Page and a host of lesser local 
colorists. They wanted no truck with local color, with the pleas- 
ant provinciality of iron grillwork, magnolia, and the resident 
Poetry Society. Instead they proposed a hard, meaningful, dis- 
ciplined art, of fullest engagement and inte!lectual judgment. 
They were poets, they believed in poetry, and they were not 
going to stand for any nonsense from ladies’ clubs and poetesses 
laureate of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

At this time, in the early 1920's, the Fugitives rather thought 
of themselves as representatives on the literary plane of the idea 
of the new, modern, progressive South. It was in this light that 
exponents of the new, progressive South saw The Fugitive, wel- 
coming it as evidence that Southern literature was equally with 
Southern culture, Southern education, and Southern business 
throwing off the blinders of the South’s past. As the Nashville 
Tennessean remarked: “For one thing, The Fugitive is an adver- 
tising instrument for this city and this state, which reaches a 
public that could be reached in no other way and by no other 
means. There are a good many people in different parts of the 
world who, a year ago, if the word ‘Nashville’ had been men- 
tioned would have had a vague idea of a city somewhere or 
other in the South, but who, today, at the mention of the name 
would say, ‘Oh, yes; Nashville. That’s the city in Tennessee 
where The Fugitive is published.’ ”'* In his The Advancing South, 
Edwin Mims saw the work of his younger literary colleagues and 
students at Vanderbilt as representing “a critical intelligence, a 
sense of literary values, and a reaction against sentimentalism and 
romance which has not been hitherto regarded as characteristic 
of Southern writing.” Of one of the Vanderbilt poets, John Crowe 
Ransom, he declared that “he, like the other poets of the group, 
has little or no local colour, and is not consciously Southern ex- 
cept in an indirect protest against a sentimentalized South and 
a commercialized South.” Indeed, The Fugitive was in part 


18 Nashville Tennessean, May 27, 1923, quoted in Merrill Moore, The Fugitive: 
Clippings and Comment (Boston, 1939), 30-31. 
19 Mims, The Advancing South, 198-201. 
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supported by a subsidy from the Associated Retailers of Nash- 
ville.” 

Yet it began before long to become evident to the leading Fugi- 
tive poets—Tate, Ransom, Davidson, Warren—that the chief op- 
position was not to come from sentimentalists about the Old 
South. Even when presented in so polished a form as the ro- 
mances of DuBose Heyward and other local color novelists and 
poets, Southern sentimentality and ancestor worship did not con- 
stitute much of a threat. Instead the menace was something 
quite different; and soon the Fugitives were taking their stand 
as Agrarians and were pounding away at it. 

What was wrong, they felt, was just what Maurice Thompson 
had praised some decades before: “The South whose gaze is cast 
/ No more upon the past.” All around them the young Souther 
writers saw a country doing its best to become “modern,” “pro- 
gressive,” “up-to-date,” and, as they viewed it, achieving only 
faddishness, unbelief, and a tawdry commercialism. In the South's 
eager race to emulate the rest of the country, all the things that 
they had been taught were good were being cast aside. Business 
was in the saddle; the chamber of commerce reigned. Intellec- 
tually, culturally, economically, the South was courting modem- 
ity, New York style. What was most frothy, most rootless, most 
amoral about the 1920's, they felt, was being held up to the South 
as the model it should follow. In its eagerness to become pro- 
gressive, to throw off the taint of provincialism, to “belong” to 
the age, the South was callously throwing off cherished ways of 
faith and life. 

Again and again, throughout the work of the writers of the 
Southern renascence, we find pictured the debasement of South- 
ern tradition. In all of Thomas Wolfe’s huge novel Of Time and 
the River, there is no more savage portrayal than that of the 
young Southern gentleman, Robert Weaver, whose credo is 
whisky and new sensation. Donald Davidson’s epic poem “The 
Tall Men” is about many things, and mostly it is a lament for 
the vanishing image of the Tennessee frontiersman and his old 
virtues before the cheap delights of modernity: 


The Fire! What fire? Why God has come alive 


To damn you all, or else the smoke and soot 


20 Tate, “The Fugitive 1922-1925,” 79. 
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Have turned back to live coals again for shame 
On this gray city, blinded, soiled, and kicked 
By fat blind fools. The city’s burning up? 
Why, good! Then let her burn! 


What is Temple Drake’s own particular corruption in Faulkner's 
Sanctuary but Southern womanhood defiled and mocked, the 
flower of her tradition who goes to school mostly to extend her 
sexual range and who, imprisoned in a Memphis bawdyhouse, 
neither seeks to flee nor complains, because it is what she really 
wants? Equally ineffective if only somewhat less corrupted is 
Gowan Stevens, young Southern gentleman, University of Vir- 
ginia graduate, who can neither hold his liquor nor protect his 
lady. 

From this judgment of the present by standards of the accusing 
past, Faulkner’s whole Yoknapatawpha saga takes its theme and 
its tone. Sartorises and Compsons, sons of the older families, 
lose their force and their belief. As they become increasingly 
incapable of handling the modern world, up from the South’s 
thickets and gully-lands rise the swarming hordes of Snopeses, 
lacking principle or code, rapacious, sterile, evil, to take over the 
ravaged land. “I’ve seed de first en de last,” the Negro cook 
Dilsey says in The Sound and the Fury. “I seed de beginnin, 
en now I sees de endin’.”*? Of all the members of the once-proud 
Compson family that she has served, only the gelded idiot Benjy 
and the sordid Jason survive, and Jason has ceased to be a Comp- 
son and has become a Snopes in all but the name. 

It is the historical perspective that renders all this the more 
tragic. The South has not always been this way; it has become 
this way. The image of the heroic past renders the distraught 
present so distasteful, just as it is this very same heroic past that 
has caused the present. This they saw too. This is the burden of 
the guilt of the South. It is the impossible load of the past, the 
heroic and immense figures of Sutpen and Compsons, that kills 
Quentin Compson, in The Sound and the Fury, the terrifying 
impact of their characters, against whose history a Quentin 
Compson cannot hope to measure himself with pride. In their 
rooms at a New England college, Quentin tells the Canadian 
Shreve McCannon the tragic history of Thomas Sutpen that con- 


21 William Faulkner, The Sound and the Fury (Modern Library ed., New York, 
1946), 313. 
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stitutes the story of Absalom, Absalom! Mirrored in it is the 
story of the South, and the nation as well. To the Canadian it 
is a fascinating tale: 


“Jesus, if I was going to have to spend nine months in this climate, 
I would sure hate to have come from the South. Maybe I wouldn't 
come from the South anyway, even if I could stay there. Wait. Listen. 
I'm not trying to be funny, smart. I just want to understand it if I 
can and I dont know how to say it better. Because it’s something my 
people haven't got. Or if we have got it, it all happened long ago 
across the water and so now there aint anything to look at every day 
to remind us of it. We dont live among defeated grandfathers and 
freed slaves (or have I got it backward and was it your folks that are 
free and the niggers that lost?) and bullets in the dining room and 
such, to be always reminding us to never forget. What is it? some- 
thing you live and breathe in like air? a kind of vacuum filled with 
wraithlike and indomitable anger and pride and glory at and in hap- 
penings that occurred and ceased fifty years ago? a kind of entailed 
birthright father and son and father and son of never forgiving Gen- 
eral Sherman, so that forevermore as long as your childrens’ children 
produce children you wont be anything but a descendant of a long 
line of colonels killed in Pickett’s charge at Manassas?” 

“Gettysburg,” Quentin said. “You cant understand it. You would 
have to be born there.”*? 


Quentin tells his story in 1910, at Harvard, but though the 
events he describes occur for the most part many years ago, 
they are not over. The entire time structure of Absalom, Ab- 
salom! is interwoven, working back on itself. Thomas Sutpen’s 
past causes his present and future, and the lives of all with whom 
he comes into contact are changed because of that past. Gavin 
Stevens’ remark in Requiem For a Nun that “the past is never 
dead, it’s not even past,” is descriptive of Absalom, Absalom!, for 
in the consciousness of Quentin Compson as he pieces out the 
events in Sutpen’s saga, yesterday and today are inextricably 
intertwined. “The South,” Shreve McCannon says after the story 
is concluded, “The South. Jesus. No wonder you folks all out- 
live yourselves by years and years and years.” Surely for Quentin 
of all persons this is so. “I am older at twenty than a lot of people 
who have died,” he tells Shreve.** And in another book, The 


22 William Faulkner, Absalom, Absalom! (New York, 1936), 361. 
23 [bid., 377. 
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Sound and the Fury, he finds time so inescapable, remorseless 
in its progress, that he smashes his watch and drowns himself 
to get outside of his time. By contrast, in the mind of the idiot 
Benjy in that novel the meaning of chronology does not exist. 
Past and present have no meaning for him; from one time to 
another he slips at once, instantly, and no one is more real than 
the. other. 

The interplay of past and present, of the historical and the 
contemporaneous, causes all the modern Southern writers to be 
unusually sensitive to the nature and workings of time. Allen 
Tate’s “Ode to the Confederate Dead” closes with one certainty— 
the omnipresence of time: 


Leave now 
The shut gate and the decomposing wall: 
The gentle serpent, green in the mulberry bush, 
Riots with his tongue through the hush— 
Sentinel of the grave who counts us alll! 


The ancient symbol of time, the serpent, stays on, while the mod- 
ern watcher at the gate no less than the buried Rebels may come 
and go. 

Thomas Wolfe’s time consciousness is not merely sensitivity, 
but close to preoccupation. Everything in the Wolfe novels is 
cast against a backdrop of time. At all points along the way, 
one is forcibly reminded of that added dimension. Allen Tate 
has written that it is the awareness of time that marks the dif- 
ference between the true regional writer and the provincial local 
color artist. Regionalism, he says, is “that consciousness or that 
habit of men in a given locality which influences them to certain 
patterns of thought and conduct handed to them by their an- 
cestors. Regionalism is thus limited in space but not in time.” 
Upon the historical sense to which he falls heir, the regional 
artist draws in order to see persons historically and to make them 
think and act along lines of history. In contrast to this, Mr. Tate 
continues, is the provincial attitude, which 


is limited in time but not in space. When the regional man, in his 
ignorance, often an intensive and creative ignorance, of the world, 
extends his own immediate necessities into the world, and assumes 
that the present moment is unique, he becomes the provincial man. 
He cuts himself off from the past, and without benefit of the fund of 
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traditional wisdom approaches the simplest problems of life as if 
nobody had ever heard of them before.** 


Thus a Howard Fast, let us say, or to use a more pleasant 
example, a Joseph Hergesheimer or a Kathleen Winsor, can read 
up on the events of the history of a previous era, concoct a plot 
or a message, decorate it with the historical paraphernalia in 
order to give it “color” and “atmosphere,” and produce a best 
seller. Yet an historical sense of time and place and region is 
hardly involved. To decorate one’s own thoughts and problems 
in antique garb is not to understand the past. Howard Fast’s 
characters live in bygone times, but they are not people of by- 
gone times; they are purely and markedly modern, created to 
pursue modern goals and make contemporary political points, 
and only in their artificial historical trappings do they bear any 
resemblance to the people of the age in which their author has 
placed them. The true historical consciousness, rather, is to be 
seen in an Absalom, Absalom!, in a World Enough and Time, in 
a The Long Night. In such novels as these the true and deepest 
understanding of an earlier time and earlier men is understood 
by the author and told to the reader, not on modern terms alone, 
but independently and for the sake of the historical memory 
itself. It is then that the universal elements of time and character, 
present both then and now, are best revealed, because it is in 
the particulars, the day-by-day issues and habits and beliefs, that 
the true universals are embodied—not in the false draping of 
moderns in historical clothes to provide “atmosphere.” Living 
in his time, Thomas Sutpen is a nineteenth-century Southerner. 
His concerns are of the day, and his values, passions, and actions 
are directly attuned to the events of his time. Faulkner makes 
no point, tells no story that would not be true and suitable for 
Sutpen’s time. Yet in the very particularity, in the fidelity to 
historical time, the universal pity and terror and love and honor 
stand out. Sutpen, riding into the town of Jefferson, is not merely 
a particular individual coming into a Mississippi town to seek 
his fortune. He is the Man on Horseback, the stranger, coming 
from nowhere into somewhere. He is the Myth, cast up against 
a background of past, present, and future, assuming his depth 
in perspective. We see him then, not as a mere reflection of now, 


24 Tate, “The New Provincialism,” 286. 
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but then in his own right, and he looms large, for Faulkner saw 
him that way. 

The historical perspective works both ways. We remember 
that the image of the Confederates facing the unknown at Gettys- 
burg illuminates Chick Mallison’s hour in Intruder in the Dust. 
Thomas Wolfe expresses the same notion in The Web and the 
Rock. George Webber and his friends from North Carolina visit 
Richmond for a football game, and walk in the streets of the 
former capital of the Confederacy: 


They felt in touch with wonder and with life, they felt in touch 
with magic and with history. They saw the state house and they 
heard the guns. They knew that Grant was pounding at the gates of 
Richmond. They knew that Lee was digging in some twenty miles 
away at Petersburg. They knew that Lincoln had come down from 
Washington and was waiting for the news at City Point. They knew 
that Jubal Early was swinging in his saddle at the suburbs of Wash- 
ington. They felt, they knew, they had their living hands and hearts 
upon the living presence of these things, and upon a thousand other 
things as well. They knew that they were at the very gateways of the 
fabulous and unknown North, that great trains were here to do their 
bidding, that they could rocket in an hour or two into the citadels of 
gigantic cities. They felt the pulse of sleep, the heartbeats of the sleep- 
ing men, the drowsy somnolence and the silken stir of luxury and 
wealth of lovely women. They felt the power, the presence, and the 
immanence of all holy and enchanted things, of all joy, all loveliness, 
and all the beauty and the wonder that the world could offer. They 
knew, somehow, they had their hands upon it. The triumph of some 
impending and glorious fulfillment, some impossible possession, some 
incredible achievement was thrillingly imminent. They knew that it 


was going to happen—soon. And yet they could not say how or why 
they knew it.*5 


Allowing for the pardonable exuberances of the young collegians 
from Pine Rock in the big city for the big game, one can see in 
that autobiographical passage that not only do George Webber 
and Thomas Wolfe remember the historical past; they identify 
themselves with it. It is their past. They are part of the history. 
Now is then, and then is now; they walk the streets of the capital 
of the Confederacy in the 1910's and in the year 1864. They 
are in Richmond, they face northward, and the enemy is there. 


25 Wolfe, The Web and the Rock, 183-84. 
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Here Wolfe voices a familiar theme, one that runs through the 
writings of all the poets and novelists of the Southern renascence. 
The enemy is the South’s historical antagonist, the North. To 
prove themselves, they must look northward and do battle. For 
each of the young Southerners, the metropolis of the Northeast, 
New York City, is the place to be stormed. The conquest of the 
metropolis is the conquest of fame, the fulfillment of ambition. 
The Agrarians of I'll Take My Stand oppose the mechanistic, 
modernist, industrial life upon deeply felt religious, social, and 
philosophical ground, and they oppose it, too, because it is the 
North, the enemy. 

The historic agrarian-versus-industrial cleavage between North 
and South is frequently linked with the defense of the Southern 
tradition and the war of 1861-1865. Indeed, Donald Davidson 
tells of how, during the writing of I'll Take My Stand, John Ran- 
som’s preface, in disclaiming any wish for political independence 
for the South, originally declared that “That idea was finished in 
1865.” Others of the twelve contributors, however, suggested 
that the statement be changed to its published form: “That idea 
is thought to have been finished in 1865.”** Between “was fin- 
ished” and “is thought to have been finished” is a considerable 
difference! Surely the change in emphasis draws a much closer 
identification with the South’s historical attitude toward the 
North. 

In The Web and the Rock, Thomas Wolfe describes the distinct 
sense of imminent test, impending challenge, that the young 
Southerner feels upon crossing over the Potomac River on the 
train and entering the North again. Like provincials in many 
places, the young Southerners looked toward the metropolis as 
the place to be assailed. They saw it through the eyes of a South- 
erner facing what for fifty years and more had been the enemy, 
the place to be reckoned with. They looked northward naturally, 
inevitably. We recall Chick Mallison’s instinctive thought of the 
charge at Gettysburg, in Intruder in the Dust. The same theme 
runs through the poetry of Tate and Davidson. Tate’s essay 
“The Profession of Letters in the South” is nothing more or less 
than a direct statement of the literary conflict the young Southern 
writer faces in his inevitable dealings with the Northern literary 


26 Davidson, “ ‘I'll Take My Stand’: A History,” 314. 
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world, and a planning of the stratagems he must use in attaining 
victory. He sees the Southern writer of his generation as striving 
to escape that industrial opposition, and he finds the only hope 
lies in the re-education of the agrarian, Southern public so that 
it will support literature and the arts. He feels that in the agrarian 
South, the writer could be religious, agrarian, traditional, with- 
out having to rely upon the Northern publishing world and the 
Northern reading public, which is secular, industrial, cosmopoli- 
tan in taste and demand, to earn his bread. “Can there be a pro- 
fession of letters in the South?” he asks. “Our best critical writing 
—and we have critical writing of distinction—can never constitute 
a Southern criticism so long as it must be trimmed and scattered 
in Northern magazines, or published in books that will be read 
as curiously as travel literature, by Northern people alone.” 
Thus, for Tate, Southern literary and artistic ambitions must 
inevitably place the young Southern writer in direct opposition 
to the South’s traditional antagonist. 

The young Southerners, then, faced northward as they began 
their literary careers, and they saw the task ahead of them as a 
challenge. It took many different forms. In economic terms, it 
was one of defending an agrarian way of life against an encroach- 
ing industrialism that threatened to change the living habits and 
pursuits of their country. Religiously and philosophically, it was 
a matter of belief against unbelief, a traditional reliance upon 
universal truths—“love and honor and pity and pride and com- 
passion and sacrifice,” as Faulkner was to express it in his Nobel 
Prize acceptance speech—against a modern, relativistic skepti- 
cism. Literarily, it was in defense of an art constructed about 
the individual, in which men counted for men, as opposed to 
one which emphasized class consciousness, social issues, and a 
naturalistic approach which pictured man as a creature trapped 
in a hostile, meaningless environment. 

To accomplish these ends, they relied naturally and instinc- 
tively upon an art strongly figured by the Southern historical 
experience. In the events of their region’s history they found 
the substance from which to construct their fiction and their 
poetry. Their attitude was historical, and both the way they saw 


27 Tate, “The Profession of Letters in the South,” in On the Limits of Poetry, 
280-81. 
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their task and the way they approached it were deeply grounded 
in Southern history. 

“Real historical understanding,” Herbert Butterfield has writ- 
ten, “is not achieved by the subordination of the past to the 
present, but rather by our making the past our present and at- 
tempting to see life with the eyes of another century than our 
own. ””* Born as they were into one kind of world, and growing 
up as that world was swiftly changing into another, the Southern 
writers of the twentieth century were gifted with the perspective 
to achieve just such an understanding. What they did with it 
is a matter of record. That the history of the South gave it to 
them seems clear. 


28 Herbert Butterfield, The Whig Interpretation of History (New York, 1951), 16. 
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Thomas Jefferson and the 
New Orleans Marine Hospital 


By WILLIAM E. ROONEY 


= JEFFERSON'S REPUTATION AS A MAN OF WIDE 
interests and abilities is richly deserved. He is remembered as a 
scientist, scholar, inventor, philosopher, humanitarian, musician, 
statesman, and politician. Careful research into his career reveals 
many little-known details of each of these facets, and one epi- 
sode in particular shows the fine mixture of politician and hu- 
manitarian in his make-up. This relates to a continuing interest 
throughout his presidency in furnishing medical care for sick 
and disabled seamen in the city of New Orleans, as provided by 
various laws passed by Congress. 

Laws affecting the well-being of merchant seamen and river 
boatmen are pioneer pieces of social legislation in the United 
States, and some of the most important acts were passed while 
Jefferson served as Vice President and President. The Marine 
Hospital Service, forerunner to the present Public Health Serv- 
ice, had its beginnings in English precedents that dated from 
the time of the Spanish Armada, and from provisions by several 
states for medical care for seamen. Congress had considered 
action to assist these men from its very first session, but did not 
pass a law until July 1798, after extensive debate.’ Although 
Jefferson was Vice President when the “Act for the relief of sick 
and disabled Seamen” became law, there is no evidence that he 
took any part in it, or even presided over the Senate while it 
was being debated.” Such interest was reserved for a later period. 


1 Henry W. Farnam, Chapters in the History of Social Legislation in the United 
States to 1860 (Washington, 1938), 231-34. 

21 U. S. Stat. 605-606; Annals of Congress, 5 Cong., 2 Sess., 540, 583, 614. 
Jefferson did not sign the bill as president of the Senate. It was signed by Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, president of the Senate, pro tempore. Ralph C. Williams, The 
United States Public Health Service, 1798-1950 (Washington, 1951), frontispiece 
reproduction of the act of July 16, 1798. 
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The provisions of the act of 1798 were simple enough. They 
stipulated that seamen in the foreign and coasting trade be taxed 
twenty cents a month to defray the costs of medical care fur- 
nished them when ill. The money was to be spent only in the 
district where it was collected, but it was hoped that sufficient 
funds would eventually be gathered to build government hos- 
pitals. Because of this hope, the President was empowered 
to name “directors of the marine hospital” to use the facilities 
to be provided in the various seaports.* This law was the basis 
of the act by which Jefferson was to provide medical care for 
American seamen in New Orleans. The only change in the law 
before Jefferson’s presidency was on March 2, 1799, when Con- 
gress made some adjustments concerning the manner in which 
money collected might be spent and extended coverage to men 
of the United States Navy.* The stage was now set for the events 
of 1802 which directly concerned the port of New Orleans. 

Thomas Jefferson had been President for not quite a year when 
Secretary of State James Madison handed him a letter from an 
American citizen living in New Orleans. This citizen, Evan Jones, 
had served as consul for the United States at the river port and 
was in an excellent position to observe conditions there. He re- 
ported that every year many American boatmen and seamen 
died in New Orleans for lack of proper medical care. The local 
hospital was forced to refuse entry to these men because it lacked 
space to care for them, and as a result they endangered their 
comrades by staying aboard ship or by trying to find comfort in 
cabins on the beach, where they usually died.° 

Jones was apparently familiar with the act of 1798. He re- 
ported that thousands of seamen were now visiting New Orleans 
annually in hundreds of flatboats, barges, and ships. If each ship 
and each man were taxed a small amount every month, a fund 
could be maintained to care for American sailors when ill. This 
he considered “worthy the attention of the Government of the 
United States.” 


81 U.S. Stat. 605-606. 4 Tbid., 729. 

5 Evan Jones to Secretary of State [James Madison], August 10, 1801, in Amer- 
ican State Papers, Commerce and Navigation (2 vols., Washington, 1832-1834), 
I, 493; John B. Hamilton, “United States Marine Hospital Service,” in Appleton’s 
Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events (New York, 1876-1895), 
N. S., IV (1879), 781. 

6 American State Papers, Commerce and Navigation, I, 493. 
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Jefferson sent Jones's letter to Congress shortly after Madison 
called it to his attention. He recommended that action be taken 
to establish a hospital at New Orleans because he believed the 
number of suffering Americans was larger than Jones reported 
and because it was necessary for a large part of the West to 
trade through the city. The President’s message was referred to 
the Committee of Commerce and Manufactures of the House of 
Representatives.’ 

It appears that Jefferson was confident that Congress would 
enact the legislation he requested to provide a marine hospital 
in New Orleans and that the Spanish government would allow 
an American doctor to establish such a hospital. Less than a 
month after his message to Congress, the President wrote to his 
old friend Dr. Caspar Wistar and asked if he could recommend 
Dr. William Barnwell of Philadelphia for the position in New 
Orleans. He had seen a book which Barnwell had recently writ- 
ten, and while it showed him a man of ability, Jefferson wanted 
the opinion of another doctor. New Orleans contained more sick 
Americans than any other seaport, and since the lives of hundreds 
of people were involved, the President wanted an experienced 
doctor rather than one new to practice.* This letter clearly shows 
the importance Jefferson attached to this post and his personal 
interest in the hospital. 

From subsequent correspondence it appears that Wistar’s rec- 
ommendation of Barnwell was highly commendatory and that 
Jefferson intended to appoint him as director of the New Orleans 
Marine Hospital when it was established. Before the doctor was 
notified, however, another physician, William Bache, informed 
the President that he was moving to Mississippi Territory, and he 

7 Thomas Jefferson to United States Senate and House of Representatives, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1802, ibid., 490; Annals of Congress, 7 Cong., 1 Sess., 721. 

8 Jefferson to Caspar Wistar, March 22, 1802, in Jefferson Papers (Manuscripts 
Division, Library of Congress). Unless otherwise indicated, all subsequent cita- 
tions of the Jefferson Papers are to the Library of Congress collection. 

Barnwell’s book was Physical investigations & deductions, from medical and 
surgical facts. Relative to the causes, nature and remedies of the diseases of a 
warm and vitiated atmosphere from climate, local situation, or season of the year. 
Together with An historical introduction to physianthropy: or, The experimental 
philosophy of human life: that of diseases, and also of remedies (Philadelphia, 
1802). Barnwell is described as “Formerly Surgeon in the employ of the Hon. E. 
India Company of London.” See also E. Millicent Sowerby (comp. and anno.), 
Catalogue of the Library of Thomas Jefferson (4 vols. to date, Washington, 


1952- ), I, 437-38. The brief biographical sketch of Dr. Barnwell confuses the 
Marine Hospital with the Charity Hospital in New Orleans. 
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received the appointment.’ Dr. Bache was the grandson of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and an old friend of Jefferson’s, and as he had 
solicited the Chief Executive for a government job before, it ap- 
pears that Jefferson was discharging a personal obligation as well 
as finding a doctor willing to go to New Orleans.’” Although 
Bache was married to Wistar’s sister and had nursed him through 
a nearly fatal illness, Jefferson’s letter makes it clear that Wistar 
did not know of Bache’s application or appointment until after 
they occurred." 

While much of this correspondence was taking place, Congress 
was considering the President’s request that a marine hospital 
be provided in New Orleans. Actually there was little opposition 
to the bill introduced by Samuel Smith of Maryland. Most de- 
bate centered around various amendments which would have 
given relief to specific ports besides New Orleans and about a 
suggestion to place all tax money in a general fund rather than 
continue the system of each district having its own fund. Most 
of these amendments were defeated, although a sum was appro- 
priated to build a hospital in Massachusetts. The bill was passed 
by Congress on May 3, 1802, and went to Jefferson for his sig- 
nature.” 

“An Act to amend an act intituled [sic] ‘An act for the relief 
of sick and disabled Seamen,’ and for other purposes” was largely 
devoted to the legislation that Jefferson had requested for New 
Orleans, though several other points were covered. The number 
of seamen eligible for treatment in marine hospitals was greatly 
enlarged by a clause which allowed foreign seamen to become 
patients provided their captains paid for their care. Also, col- 
lectors at the ports having marine hospitals were allowed to keep 
a portion of the funds collected as their commission for handling 
the business of the hospitals. 

The sections of the law concerning New Orleans were the 
major part of the law, and Jefferson must have been greatly 


9 Jefferson to Wistar, July 14, 1802, in Jefferson Papers. 

10 William Bache to Albert Gallatin, September 11, 1801, ibid.; Gallatin to Jef- 
ferson, September 21, 1801, in Henry Adams (ed.), The Writings of Albert Gal- 
latin (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1879), I, 56; Jefferson to Gallatin, October 3, 1801, 
ibid. 

11 Jefferson to Wistar, July 14, 1802, in Jefferson Papers; J. H. Powell, Bring 
Out Your Dead (Philadelphia, 1949), 72, 204; L. H. Butterfield (ed.), Letters of 
Benjamin Rush (2 vols., Princeton, N. J., 1951), Il, 651-52, 735. 
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pleased at the way Congress followed his request for a hospital 
at the river port. He was empowered, “in case the same can be 
done with the assent of the government having jurisdiction over 
the port,” to name a director of the hospital and to authorize 
expenditures up to $3,000 to supply the accommodations. The 
money was to be obtained by taxing the barges, flatboats, and 
ships that descended the Mississippi River to New Orleans. Each 
owner or captain would be taxed for the number of men he em- 
ployed when his vessel reached Fort Adams in the Territory of 
Mississippi, provided the people involved were American citizens. 
The main difference between the hospital to be established at 
New Orleans and those already in other ports was that the river 
town was a foreign possession.” 

Subsequent to congressional action to establish the hospital 
and Jefferson’s correspondence with Wistar, more requests for 
action to provide medical care for seamen on the Mississippi 
reached the President, and they probably increased his desire 
to hasten Bache on his way. Governor William C. C. Claiborne 
of the Territory of Mississippi wrote that the hospital was sorely 
needed for reasons of humanity and because merchants would 
suffer economic losses if they were unable to get crews to make 
the hazardous trip to New Orleans.’* Judge Elihu Bay of Charles- 
ton, who had recently visited the Spanish port, called for an 
American doctor to be sent to New Orleans because the language 
difficulties and other prejudices of seamen and rivermen pre- 
vented patronage of a foreigner.*® 

Such communications as these pointed up the need for the 
hospital, but Jefferson was still faced with the problem of securing 
Spanish permission to allow an American doctor to establish the 


132 U. S. Stat. 192-93. Unfortunately, the men who benefited from the law do 
not appear to have left any record of their reaction to the act or the tax. Records 
indicate that the masters of the various craft subject to the tax either withheld the 
money from the wages of the men or paid it themselves. “Returns of Seamen for 
Marine Hospital Tax, Port of New Orleans, 1805-1833,” in Survey of Federal 
Archives in Louisiana (Baton Rouge, 1940). 

14. W. C. C. Claiborne to James Madison, April 24, 1802, in Dunbar Rowland 
(ed.), The Mississippi Territorial Archives, 1798-1803 (Nashville, 1905), 421-22; 
Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 1801-1816 
(6 vols., Jackson, Miss., 1917), I, 89-90. 

15 E,. M. Bay to Secretary of State [Madison], November 4, 1802, in American 
State Papers, Commerce and Navigation, I, 493-94; Clarence E. Carter (comp. and 
ed.), The Territorial Papers of the United States (21 vols. to date, Washington, 
1934- ), IX, The Territory of Orleans, 1803-1812, 74-75. 
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institution. Diplomatic negotiations would probably have been 
started to obtain the necessary assent from Spain, but the Presi- 
dent unexpectedly received assurance that there would be no 
barrier to opening the hospital and did not approach the Spanish 
government. 

Daniel Clark, the American consul in New Orleans, was visiting 
in New York when the act of 1802 was passed, and Jefferson 
learned of his presence there. The President immediately asked 
Albert Gallatin, the Secretary of the Treasury, to ascertain from 
Clark what conditions in New Orleans were, so that Bache could 
be advised of them. Jefferson’s impatience was apparent in the 
letter. He wrote Gallatin, “We have been unfortunate in the 
delays of this institution.”* 

Clark’s reply to Gallatin contained the statement the President 
desired concerning permission from the authorities in New Or- 
leans. “The Spanish Government will, without difficulty permit 
the building of an [sic] hospital.”"* While this assurance was 
informally given by Clark, Jefferson appeared satisfied that the 
Spanish authorities would consent to Bache’s practicing in their 
city. Clark also advised Gallatin as to how Bache should order 
his supplies from the United States. It would be best, he wrote, 
to have a reliable agent forward his medicines rather than have 
them sent to a public depository to be called for in New Orleans. 
Also, while many things could be obtained in the Spanish city, 
Bache should take a complete set of surgical tools for amputa- 
tions and setting broken arms and legs. Gallatin notified both 
Bache and Jefferson of these points, especially the one concerning 
the Spanish permission.”* 

The main portion of Clark’s letter was devoted to problems 
which were to perplex Jefferson in the years to come. These 
were the securing of adequate space to serve as a hospital and 
the means of financing the institution. Clark thought that unless 
the money appropriated by Congress was increased, it would be 
inadequate to give complete medical care the year round to de- 
serving sailors. He suggested, therefore, that the entire appro- 
priation be expended in the period of greatest sickness, from 


16 Jefferson to Gallatin, August 14, 1802, in Adams, Writings of Albert Gallatin, 
I, 85. 

17 Daniel Clark to Gallatin, August 15, 1802, in Jefferson Papers. 

18 Gallatin to Jefferson, August 19, 1802, ibid. 
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July to November, and that patients be charged the remainder 
of the year. Also, he proposed renting a building rather than 
using the funds to erect one. As a practical means of keeping 
expenses down he also suggested that the doctor-in-charge and 
the consul or vice-consul keep in contact with each other to see 
that money was used to best advantage. Finally, he wanted to 
know if the money appropriated included the physician’s salary 
and the cost of medicines, or if these were to be separate items. 
Clark concluded his letter with several recommendations as to 
how bills and letters concerning the hospital should be forwarded 
and handled.’® Since establishing the hospital at New Orleans 
was the first such venture the United States had embarked upon, 
Clark’s letter brought up important matters of policy which would 
eventually find their way to Jefferson’s desk. 

Dr. Bache, meanwhile, had begun his preparations to move 
to New Orleans to assume the directorship of the hospital. It is 
perhaps indicative of Jefferson’s desire to see the service begun 
that he made the doctor a personal loan of one hundred dollars 
to prevent further delay.*® With this personal assistance from the 
President, Dr. Bache undoubtedly expected to find everything 
in readiness for him when he arrived in New Orleans. He was 
met with disturbing news from Vice-Consul William Hulings 
when he reached New Orleans. Louisiana had been ceded to 
France, and it would be necessary to get the consent of that 
government to operate the Marine Hospital. Also, Bache wrote 
Jefferson, it appeared that Clark had no basis for his statement 
that the Spanish government would allow the hospital to open, 
because Hulings knew of no such permission. In a letter full of 
observations concerning the transfer of Louisiana to France, 
which must have been helpful to Jefferson in other matters, 
Bache informed the President that he would seek audiences with 
Spanish Governor Manuel de Salcedo and French Prefect Pierre 
Laussat to see what arrangements could be made concerning the 
hospital." 

Unfortunately, there appears to be no record of the doctor’s 
efforts. He undoubtedly had to hold conferences with repre- 

19 Clark to Gallatin, August 15, 1802, ibid. 

20 Bache to Jefferson, December 26, 1802, February 2, 1803, in Jefferson Papers 
(Massachusettes Historical Society). The loan was repaid a short time later. Bache 
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sentatives of both foreign governments to get permission to offer 
medical facilities to American seamen, and these negotiations 
seem to have occupied the entire month of April 1803. The first 
week in May, however, he finally began his ministration to the 
sick, and the hospital Jefferson so greatly desired was officially 
launched.” 

Dr. Bache’s first report to the President indicated that eighteen 
patients came to him for treatment the first week, and it appeared 
the number would increase when more seamen learned of the 
institution. Most of the men were seamen from the eastern sea- 
board states, though a few were boatmen from Kentucky. Only 
one death had occurred among the first group, and Bache be- 
lieved his efforts would be successful if certain of his recom- 
medations were followed. 

The doctor, true to Clark's earlier prediction, felt that the sum 
of money allocated to New Orleans was insufficient to provide 
the necessary services. He recommended, therefore, that a build- 
ing be provided so the sick could be removed from the ships. 
Placing them in boardinghouses would be much too expensive, 
he told Jefferson, because of the excessive charges the innkeepers 
made to the sick. He also wrote the President that he and Clark 
and Hulings were to submit a plan in the near future designed 
to meet the situation in New Orleans.** The report indicates 
that at this time the Marine Hospital was actually a service ren- 
dered to the men aboard their ships rather than an actual insti- 
tution. 

The next few months found Jefferson busy with the details of 
the Louisiana Purchase, but he kept informed of the situation 
in New Orleans. The first census of that city showed him that 
Dr. Bache was on the job, and shortly before the official transfer 
of the territory to the United States the President wrote Gallatin 
of his plan to make more adequate provisions for the hospital.™ 
This news did not reach the impatient Dr. Bache soon enough, 
for shortly before this he had become dissatisfied with his salary 
and applied for an increase. Gallatin immediately passed this 
application to Jefferson for decision, with the personal observa- 


22 Bache to Jefferson, June 1, 1803, ibid. 

23 [bid. 

24 Carter, Territorial Papers, IX, 10; Jefferson to Gallatin, November 9, 1803, 
ibid., 100. 
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tion that the salary was sufficient and that the situation in New 
Orleans warranted no special increase.” 

Before Jefferson arrived at a decision, Gallatin informed him 
that Dr. Bache had taken an advance on his salary and left his 
post in New Orleans. Perhaps Bache felt that intolerable condi- 
tions at the seaport warranted a larger salary and more expendi- 
tures, but Gallatin was afraid that the cash advanced the doctor 
would be lost unless the President took steps to recover it. The 
Secretary of the Treasury asked Jefferson if he knew of Bache’s 
plans, or if the money could be recovered. Also, he reminded 
Jefferson that, as director of the hospital fund, the final disposi- 
tion of the affair rested with him. Apparently personal considera- 
tions intervened, because no further mention of the case occurs, 
and Jefferson subsequently named Bache as surveyor of the port 
of Philadelphia.” 

The departure of Bache from New Orleans left the directorship 
of the hospital temporarily open. As Louisiana was now a terri- 
tory of the United States, more doctors seemed willing to accept 
the appointment than the previous year. Jefferson considered 
several men, not only as to medical ability, but also on the basis 
of political expediency and sectional origin, before appointing 
Dr. William Barnwell on the strength of Dr. Wistar’s earlier 
recommendations.** Barnwell accepted the appointment which 
he had previously sought and began his preparations for the trip 
to New Orleans.** The laws concerning sick and disabled sea- 
men were extended to the entire Louisiana territory early in 1804, 
and the anticipated increase in commerce as a result of the pur- 
chase would greatly expand the number of potential patients.” 

Between Bache’s departure and Barnwell’s arrival in New Or- 
leans the affairs of the Marine Hospital were more or less con- 
fused. Clark, whose consular office no longer existed, announced 
his intention to stop acting as collector of the funds for the sea- 


25 Gallatin to Jefferson, December 13, 1803, in Adams, Writings of Albert Gal- 
latin, I, 172. 

26 Gallatin to Jefferson, December 20, 1803, in Jefferson Papers; Gertrude Hess, 
Assistant Librarian, American Philosophical Society, to the writer, August 16, 1949. 

27 Gallatin to Jefferson, February 9, 1804, in Jefferson Papers; Gallatin to Jeffer- 
son, undated, 1804, in Adams, Writings of Albert Gallatin, I, 174-75. From other 
correspondence it is apparent that this letter was written prior to April 5, 1804. 

28 Gallatin to Jefferson, April 16, 1804, in Adams, Writings of Albert Gallatin, I, 
189. 
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men. Claiborne, now governor of the new territory, wanted Clark 
to continue in this position, and he wrote Madison of the great 
need of New Orleans for a separate hospital for seamen. He 
repeated his statement that the Charity Hospital could not handle 
the sailors and told how his home was constantly being visited 
by these sick men in their search for treatment.*° 

Collector Hore Browse Trist of New Orleans took matters into 
his own hands. As soon as he learned of Clark’s decision to cease 
collecting the funds he assumed the responsibility which collec- 
tors in other ports shouldered, and made arrangements with 
Charity Hospital to accept the sailors when they were ill, and 
with Dr. John Watkins, physician of the port, to care for the sick 
men until a new director should be named." Everything except 
coffins for the dead would be provided by the hospital for fifty 
cents daily per patient, a reduction of twenty-five cents from the 
old rate.** Jefferson was undoubtedly informed of these arrange- 
ments, because Gallatin shortly afterwards in a discussion of 
policy referred to “the expensive establishment at New Orleans.”® 

Gallatin advised Trist of Dr. Barnwell’s appointment in a long 
letter of instructions that was evidently intended to clear up the 
hazy circumstances in which the hospital found itself. Trist had 
been collector at Fort Adams and was familiar with the procedure 
for collecting the tax, but the directorship of the hospital and the 
rules for admitting both foreign and American seamen were new 
to him. Gallatin explained the government's policy on these 
points and advised Trist to examine the possibility of opening 
a separate hospital, rather than continue the agreement with the 
Charity Hospital. The appropriation for New Orleans was re- 
vised to $5,000 a year, but to keep down expenditures the col- 
lector was warned that only urgent cases of sickness should be 
treated and that a sick man’s right to treatment must be clearly 
established. Trist was reminded that he was entitled to a one 
per cent commission on all expenditures for the hospital.** These 


30 Claiborne to Madison, March 10, 1804, in Rowland, Official Letter Books of 
W. C. C. Claiborne, I, 23-24. 
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instructions, with various modifications from Jefferson and Gal- 
latin, were in general use for many years. 

Trist wrote the Secretary that the arrangements with Charity 
Hospital were quite practical, but he would consult with Dr. 
Barnwell on the propriety of opening a new establishment. Should 
they recommend a separate building, he thought an abandoned 
powder magazine across the river would serve admirably as a 
marine hospital since it was in a convenient position.** Claiborne 
later wrote Jefferson and added his recommendation that the 
building be put to use as a hospital, but the President never took 
any action on the idea.*® 

Dr. Barnwell arrived in New Orleans in August 1804 but was 
unable to take up his duties as director immediately because of 
sickness. Trist was taken ill shortly after this and died, and Wil- 
liam Brown, who took over as collector, retained Watkins until 
the doctor recovered. Brown recommended that Watkins be re- 
tained throughout the sick season as an assistant. He also re- 
ported that Barnwell favored a separate building as a marine 
hospital, largely because he could not speak French and Spanish, 
which were used in Charity Hospital. Brown believed that the 
funds were too limited to establish a separate hospital.** 

Several modern accounts of the hospital speak of Barnwell 
outfitting a building and maintaining it as a separate institution 
until 1809.** None of the correspondence of Jefferson or any of 
the other principals bears this out, nor do the meager contem- 
porary records. The statement is probably based on Barnwell’s 
reference to “the hospital” in various letters to Jefferson, by which 
he meant the Marine Hospital space in the Charity Hospital. 
Also, other internal evidence indicates that the two institutions 
were combined. 


35 Trist to Gallatin, June 9, 1804, in Collector’s Letters, New Orleans, 1804-1833. 
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ana,” in New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal (New Orleans, 1844-  ), 
LXXXII (July 1929), 14-15; Henry W. Sawtelle, “History of the Marine Hospital 
of New Orleans,” ibid., XLIX (February 1897), 437-42; Henry W. Sawtelle, “His- 
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When Barnwell recovered from his illness and took up his 
duties he found no dearth of patients. Late in 1804, in addition 
to those legally entitled to medical assistance, he was called on 
to attend a number of wounded Englishmen who had been pris- 
oners on a French prize that came up the river.** Besides special 
cases such as these, surviving records indicate that Jefferson was 
correct when he expected the number of sailors paying the tax 
in New Orleans to increase. Over four hundred had been treated 
the year before, and the number grew larger as did the expense 
of the hospital. In spite of the number of patients and the in- 
creased costs, no special provisions were made for New Orleans 
as Gallatin requested.* 

Barnwell was busy, but he was not happy. New Orleans lacked 
the libraries, scientific societies, and entertainment of Philadel- 
phia. Unwelcome in society for some reason, he took exploring 
trips about the countryside during slack periods in his duties, 
and he decided he would rather make a survey of the Gulf coast 
than continue as physician to the seamen. He complained, in a 
personal letter to Jefferson, that the bishop and governor of the 
territory under the Spanish regime had visited the Charity Hos- 
pital and taken an interest in its management. Since the inaugu- 
ration of American rule, however, little interest had been shown 
by the governor, and Barnwell reported to the President that 
“the Hospital labors under great difficulties.” 

Jefferson was forced to reject Barnwell’s application for the 
post of surveyor general of Orleans Territory, but he wrote the 
doctor a friendly letter which perhaps mollified the dissatisfied 
man. Barnwell’s impromptu exploring had touched a spot near 
the President’s heart, and he asked the doctor to report any dis- 
coveries to him. Barnwell was to be the sole judge of when he 
could be spared from his hospital duties to make these trips.” 
This carte blanche probably made life a little more pleasant for 
him. 

Shortly after this, Jefferson was called on to make a final de- 
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cision in an unusual policy matter. Collector Brown reported to 
Gallatin that he had received complaints from several seamen 
Barnwell had refused to admit to the hospital for treatment be- 
cause they had contracted venereal disease. Brown wanted to 
know if this refusal was proper.** A month later Gallatin was 
able to report that the matter had been “laid before the President 
of the United States” and that Jefferson decided that Barnwell 
was quite correct in not allowing men with venereal diseases to 
receive treatment. Should he choose to treat them, however, 
the men should not be fined or otherwise charged extra because 
of the nature of the disease.“ 

The hospital continued to labor under difficulties. Barnwell 
wrote for an assistant to relieve him of some of the burden, and 
when the man did not appear he decided once again to leave his 
hospital duties. He did not get along with the local authorities, 
and he again wrote directly to Jefferson for an appointment as 
an army doctor. Lack of funds for the Marine Hospital confined 
his practice there to a small number of men, and so he treated 
sick soldiers gratis, he wrote. The army doctors stationed in New 
Orleans seemed incompetent, and Barnwell thought he could do 
better.*®° Subsequent negotiations show that once again Jefferson 
was forced to disappoint him. 

Throughout this period of Barnwell’s personal unhappiness he 
continued to promote a hospital building for the marine patients. 
He and Daniel Clark approached the owners of Charity Hospital 
with the proposition that the government provide a building and 
that the corporation running Charity Hospital occupy it and 
provide medical assistance to seamen and boatmen at the old 
rate of seventy-five cents a day. This was agreeable to the direc- 
tors, who asked the government for $20,000 to add to their own 
building funds. Clark recommended the idea to Jefferson and 
said it would provide space for double the number of men re- 
ceiving treatment.*® During this period the Charity Hospital 
was upon desperate times, and such an arrangement should have 
been very welcome to its owners.* 
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When Gallatin was informed of this plan by Jefferson he ap- 
proved it. He wrote that the surplus in the seamen’s fund would 
provide the needed money for a building in New Orleans. There 
were only three government-owned marine hospitals at this time, 
and the Secretary thought that one was needed in New Orleans. 
Once the building was completed, it would be the responsibility 
of the Charity Hospital corporation to maintain it and provide 
the necessary medical supplies.** In spite of general agreement 
between Jefferson and Gallatin on these points, the government 
provided no new building and the same old arrangements were 
continued. 

Barnwell chose this time to go off on another exploring tour, 
but he neglected to inform Brown, his immediate superior. The 
latter immediately hired a Dr. Blanquet of the Charity Hos- 
pital staff to care for the seamen and wrote Gallatin of this ac- 
tion.*® Gallatin approved this step and instructed Brown to pay 
Blanquet with Barnwell’s salary and to get an explanation of 
the absentee’s actions when the government doctor returned."° 

Brown would likely have discharged Barnwell except for Jeffer- 
son’s letter urging the doctor to explore the country when he 
saw fit. This saved the doctor's job, and he was to continue in 
his capacity for five more years, but with much complaint and 
faultfinding. The long-awaited assistant had arrived, he wrote 
the President, but Brown refused to engage him at government 
expense. Perhaps the fact that the man was Barnwell’s nephew 
was the reason, but the doctor declared that other hospitals had 
assistants and he needed one. Charity Hospital had discharged 
its apothecary, and Barnwell was forced to handle his duties in 
addition to his own. He would hardly have acted as apothecary 
at the Charity Hospital had the Marine Hospital been a separate 
institution. Barnwell appealed directly to Jefferson because Gal- 
latin failed to answer his personal letters.” 
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Jefferson intervened for the last time. He and Gallatin had 
some correspondence on Barnwell’s plea. The Norfolk, Virginia, 
hospital had one unauthorized assistant, but no other hospital 
in the country had one or needed one, the Secretary declared. 
He wrote that Norfolk and New Orleans were the two most ex- 
pensive hospitals in the country, and other sections complained 
when their funds were diverted to those cities. In addition, he 
hinted that Barnwell was retained only because of presidential 
intervention; in all cities except Boston and New Orleans the 
collectors hired and fired the doctors. “That no assistant is 
wanted at N. Orleans I am satisfied,” he said flatly.* 

The President instructed Gallatin to write Barnwell to give up 
the idea of an assistant. He indicated his personal regard for the 
doctor and told the Secretary to give him a “soft reply” that 
would make him feel needed and valued.” 

This effort to achieve harmony at the hospital in New Orleans 
was Jefferson’s last attempt to control matters from Washington. 
There is no evidence of dissatisfaction for the remainder of his 
tenure of the presidency. Perhaps Gallatin’s polite reminder that 
Jefferson’s personal interest was lacking in other hospitals caused 
him to cease intervening, or perhaps the problems of his office 
became too great for him to have time to bother with routine. 
Most likely, however, is the fact that Barnwell did not plead di- 
rectly to him for the remainder of his term. But having the 
President’s ear was always important to the doctor, because he 
subsequently received some assistants and remained in his posi- 
tion for three years after Jefferson left the presidency, in spite 
of Governor Claiborne’s personal dislike for him.5* When Jeffer- 
son retired from office a definite change in policy occurred. 
Shortly after Madison became President the power to appoint 
surgeons was transferred to the local collector of customs, and 
the personal interest that a President might maintain was cut off.™ 

Jefferson’s efforts to provide medical care for seamen in an 
unhealthy port and his repeated attempts to see that the facilities 
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were maintained were typical of his humanitarianism. His term 
of office was the formative period of an institution that is still in 
existence. While there were many years of tribulation ahead, 
when Jefferson left office the people of New Orleans and the sea- 
men who visited the city could look upon the medical facilities 
he caused to be established there as a necessity and a fact. 
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Private Land Claims in the South 


By PAUL WALLACE GATES 


[ive FIRST TASK OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN 
the management of the public domain it acquired by the Treaty 
of Paris of 1783, the Louisiana Purchase, and later territorial ac- 
quisitions was the adjudication of a mass of confused, ill-defined, 
overlapping, and inadequately documented claims to land, the 
legacy of predecessor governments. On the Southern frontier, 
where colonial authority had been tenuously maintained, and in 
Missouri, the French, Spanish, and the British had lavishly dis- 
tributed land grants and bounties to attract loyal immigrants, 
reward military officers, soldiers, and governing officials, satisfy 
settlers, pacify pirates, and gain political favor and “the affection 
of [the] inhabitants.” Grants had also been made to induce con- 
struction of sawmills, tanneries, distilleries, and roads, for stocking 
cattle ranges, and as compensation for losses sustained at the 
hands of marauding Indians and enemy whites.’ Since there had 
been no intention of using the public lands as a source of revenue, 
they were generously given to heads of families, their wives, and 
children,? thereby enabling persons with numerous children to 
gain control over considerable areas. Few of the grants contained 
prescribed boundaries or acreages. Some were little more than 

1 The principal published source on the private land claims is the Gales and 
Seaton edition of American State Papers, Public Lands (8 vols., Washington, 1832- 
1861), hereafter cited as Public Lands. For some odd reason the Supreme Court 
references are to the Duff Green edition. Joseph M. White prepared a detailed 
study of Spanish land grants which appeared in Vol. VI of the Gales and Seaton 
edition, pp. 631-774. White later revised his study and brought it out as A New 
Collection of Laws, Charters and Local Ordinances of the Governments of Great 
Britain, France and Spain, Relating to the Concessions of Land in Their Respective 
Colonies (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1839). Charles L. Mowat has a brief account of 
“The Land Policy in British East Florida,” in Agricultural History (Chicago, 
1927- ), XIV (April 1940), 75-77. See also Charles L. Mowat, East Florida as 
a British Province, 1763-1784 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1943), and Clinton N. 
Howard, The British Development of West Florida, 1763-1769 (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1947). 


2 W. H. Sparks, The Memories of Fifty Years . . . Spent in the Southwest ( Phila- 
delphia, 1882), 246. 
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warrants to locate, and practically none other than urban lots 
had been surveyed and the proper papers completed that con- 
veyed full title. 

Many grants, particularly in the French Acadian portion of 
Louisiana and at Detroit, Vincennes, and Kaskaskia, were laid 
out in long, ribbon-like strips fronting on the rivers and bayous 
for a few hundred feet and extending back forty arpents, or 
nearly one and a half miles. Waterways provided the only means 
of communication in the early period; hence, desirable locations 
were right on them. Both sides of the Mississippi were lined 
with grants from well below New Orleans to Natchez. Similarly, 
grants extended for a distance of ninety miles along Bayou La- 
fourche and elsewhere on the Red River near Natchitoches, on 
the Ouachita, and on the Atchafalaya in Louisiana, and on the 
Alabama and Tombigbee rivers in Alabama and the St. Johns in 
Florida.* Poorly drained and subject to frequent overflow, these 
disease-infested lands took a heavy toll of their inhabitants. But 
their alluvial soil was richly productive and admirably adapted 
to the growth of indigo, rice, sugar cane, and cotton. 

Congress not only assured confirmation of all land claims for 
which there existed any actual proof of ownership, residence, 
and improvement but declared that every person, a head of a 
family, twenty-one years of age, in Louisiana, Florida, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Arkansas, and Michigan who was not pressing any 
other claim and who at the time of transfer to American posses- 
sion was in actual possession of and occupying land which he 
had improved, though he had no title, should have confirmed to 
him a maximum of 640 acres.* Heads of families who were re- 
siding on land in Indiana and Illinois at the time it became 
American territory were allowed 400 acres if they were still living 
in one of the two territories or returned to it between 1791 and 
1796 to take up the land.® In Missouri up to 800 arpents (680 
acres) were allowed settlers or their representatives who were 


3 Township maps in the Bureau of Land Management, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, show the location of these grants. Also useful are “Norman’s 
Chart of the Mississippi River from Natchez to New Orleans” (1858) and William 
Darby, The Emigrant’s Guide to the Western and Southwestern States and Terri- 
tories (New York, 1818), 7. 

4 Acts of March 3, December 20, 1803, March 3, 1807, May 26, 1824, 2 U. S. 
Stat. 229, 326, 438, 4 U. S. Stat. 47. 

5 Act of March 3, 1791, 1 U. S. Stat. 221. 
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cultivating and living upon their land claims in 1803 and 1804.° 

Private land claims ranged in size from city lots in Mobile, 
Natchez, Pensacola, New Orleans, Detroit, and St. Louis to the 
great 1,275,000-acre tracts of Elisha, Gabriel, and William Winter 
in Arkansas, the 1,427,000-acre claim of John Forbes and Com- 
pany in Florida, successor to Panton, Leslie and Company," and 
the 881,563-acre Bastrop grant in Arkansas. Far more common 
were the grants and settlement rights of 400 to 800 acres, except 
in the Acadian parishes where with few exceptions the claims 
were small, many being for less than 100 acres.® 

With transfer of the area containing these claims to the United 
States there ensued a scramble to acquire ownership that now 
appeared likely to appreciate substantially in value. John W. 
Monette described this scramble in a somewhat jaundiced vein: 


Claims and evidences of title were to be raked up from old records, 
musty documents, antiquated titles, concessions, settlement-rights, 
transfers, entails, and every species of oral and written evidence of title, 
real and factitious. 

Claims of this character were eagerly sought by the land speculator, 
and as freely produced by the needy creole, and the avaricious fabri- 
cator. An active commerce sprung up between the artful land-jobbers 
and the docile, unlettered settler; titles, complete and incomplete, were 
multiplied in endless variety.® 


Territorial officials, like Winthrop Sargent, Nathaniel A. Ware, 
and Harry Toulmin, respectively governor, secretary, and judge 
of Mississippi Territory, and a host of other officials, like Generals 
Ferdinand L. Claiborne and Edmund P. Gaines, joined in this 
scramble. Other eminent Americans who dealt largely in pri- 
vate land claims were Edward Livingston, Aaron Burr, Stephen 
Girard, Wade Hampton, Daniel Clark, John McDonogh, and John 
Slidell. The story of their intrigues and political pressures to 
secure confirmation of claims provides the key to much of the 
early history of the newly developing South and West. As some 
of the claims overlapped others, long and tedious conflicts fol- 


6 Act of June 13, 1812, 2 U. S. Stat. 750. 

7 Robert S. Cotterill, “A Chapter of Panton, Leslie and Company,” in Journal of 
Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), X (August 1944), 275 ff. 

8 In the heart of the Acadian country in Assumption Parish, township 13 south, 
14 east, 57 of 178 claims were for less than 100 acres. The average size of the 
claims was 110 acres. There were a number of claims for 500 acres and more; 
seven claims for 1,912 acres were confirmed to Thomas de Villaneuva. 

® De Bow’s Review (New Orleans, 1846-1880), VITI (May 1850), 409. 
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lowed between interested parties. Distress sales resulting from 
debt, taxes, or other liens cut off rights of original owners who 
misunderstood American land law. When it was found that 
sheriffs were buying property at such sales a Louisiana governor 
had to issue an admonishing order against the practice.’® 

The Creoles, already unhappy at the transfer of territory to the 
United States, were not made easy in mind by the machinery 
of the new government to validate and confirm land titles. Per- 
sons whose rights to their land through original concessions, set- 
tlement rights, or the right of occupancy which had been pre- 
viously unchallenged now found it necessary to go through an 
involved procedure of assembling witnesses and searching gov- 
ernment archives for evidence that would aid in proving their 
ownership. To occupants claiming title by ancient custom or 
concession the very necessity of proving ownership was deeply 
resented." New immigrants who were seeking concessions or 
claims promptly presented their proof, but the older residents, 
especially the smaller owners in the more remote areas, were 
slow to take action and even slower to present proof of ownership 
that was acceptable to the commissioners. 

Boards of land commissioners were appointed to sift through 
evidence presented in support of land claims and to recommend 
for confirmation those which satisfied the provisions of the law; 
others they were to reject. Early instructions to the commis- 
sioners were more legalistic than those of later times, for Congress 
gradually relaxed its standards in its efforts to assure justice to 
all deserving claimants, even if their proof of title was not legally 
complete, and to appease influential groups. Governing officials 
knew it was expedient to cultivate the Creoles and to allay fears 
about titles in so far as lenient administration of the law was 
possible. But as standards of confirmation of titles were relaxed 
dubious claims were more vigorously pressed. Since there was 
no regularity or system in the layout of the claims, each one 
had to be individually surveyed before confirmation, which was 

10 Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana: The American Domination (New York, 
1866), 146. 

11 George W. Cable, The Grandissimes: A Story of Creole Life (New York, 
1880) brings out the tension in New Orleans in 1804 over American occupation 
and the fear that Spanish titles would be rejected. Memorials of the territorial 
legislatures of Mississippi of November 25, 1803, and of Louisiana of November 


14, 1805, contain an eloquent appeal for more liberal treatment in the confirmation 
of claims than the existing legislation sanctioned. Public Lands, 1, 161, 250-51. 
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no small task in view of the vague character of the early con- 
cessions. Local officials who were overburdened with their tasks, 
a Washington officialdom which was never adequately staffed 
in the nineteenth century by a people inherently suspicious of 
bureaucracy, and a group of claimants many of whom were illit- 
erate and ignorant of American land law, all combined to cause 
delay in the process. A harassed official offered other reasons for 
the long delay in determining titles: 


... the refusal by the Spanish officers to deliver the plats and books 
relating to foreign grants; the refusal of the late deputy surveyor south 
of Tennessee to deliver to his successor his *@ld-notes, plats, etc.; the 
meagerness and inaccuracy of the descr _. « titles and boundaries 
given to the old boards of commissioners by claimants; bad translations 
of the old titles, which were sometimes very bad French, Spanish, or 
English, or a mixture of the three; and last, but not least, the refusal 
or neglect of parties to point to true locations, or to give any assistance 
to the deputies while employed in the field, together with misdirections 
by others, with a view to obtain a tract of land free of interference 
with other claims, or through ignorance of their rights.!* 


Lands contained in private land claims which had neither been 
confirmed nor rejected, or which, after rejection, were appealed 
to higher authority, were neither open to settlement and purchase 
nor were they surveyed under the rectangular system of town- 
ships and ranges. Squatters inevitably moved upon them if they 
were not being used, as was the case with the backlands in the 
Houmas claims, the Dauterive claims, or the large claims in the 
disputed territory east of the Mississippi. Being unable to obtain 
a good title the squatters made few permanent improvements, 
stole the timber, and depreciated the value of the lands; at the 
same time the claim owners, whether developing their holdings 
or not, were angered at their failure to gain a clear title.1* Some 
disputed land was surveyed, opened to settlement, and pre- 
emption entries accepted, only to be rejected when claims were 
later revived. Still other lands, like those in the Florida parishes 
of Louisiana, which were permitted to be sold were later con- 

12M. Birchard, January 9, 1840, in House Docs., 26 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 155 
(Ser. No. 366), 17. 

13 The Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, December 23, 1820, comments on the un- 


fortunate effect “the large and numerous” Spanish land claims, many of which had 
not been confirmed, had upon the development of the territory. 
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firmed to early claimants who were, however, given in lieu thereof 
scrip subject to entry on an equivalent amount of land elsewhere, 

The problem of the confirmation or rejection of the land claims 
became, in Louisiana and Missouri, a major political issue, with 
Thomas Hart Benton taking up the side of the large claimants 
in Missouri and a succession of governors of Louisiana calling 
for speedy action to end the litigation, uncertainty of title, and 
neglect and abuse of land. With two million acres in Louisiana— 
roughly 7 per cent of its area—in this category of no man’s land 
because it was claimed and unconfirmed, pre-empted but the 
filings rejected, sold and patents issued but the original claims 
revived by subsequent law, it is easy to understand the signifi- 
cance of the problem. Beginning with Governor T. B. Robertson 
in 1820, each successive chief executive of Louisiana through 
1843 flayed the federal government for its failure to adjudicate 
these issues and end the long period of neglect.’* The state legis- 
lature directed a stream of angry memorials to Washington, 
urging that legislation be adopted to permit trying the large 
unconfirmed claims in the courts so that final decisions concerning 
ownership could be reached." 

The House Committee on Private Land Claims reflected this 
highly critical attitude in its report of 1836: 


The State of Louisiana . . . has been crippled in her energies, para- 
lized [sic] in her wealth and resources, and greatly restrained in her 
population and political power; and, furthermore, she has been ar- 
rested in her progress, and thrown far behind many of her sister States, 
in the construction of those valuable works of internal improvements 
which would benefit that country so peculiarly. All this has been pro- 
duced by the circumstance, that a considerable portion of . . . the 
State is covered by . . . unsettled titles, so that purchasers or emi- 
grants could not know of whom to buy or take title from.'* 


14 Gayarré, History of Louisiana: The American Domination, 638, 643-45, 647- 
48, 652, 655, 656, 663-64. That Gayarré used “domination” in the subtitle of 
each of the three volumes of this history is significant. 

15 Between 1831 and 1844 eleven memorials relating to land claims in Feliciana 
Parish, to back concessions, to the Bastrop and Maison Rouge claims, and to claims 
generally, were forwarded by the Louisiana legislature to Washington. See espe- 
cially resolutions of March 15, 1839, and February 24, 1842, in Laws of Louisiana 
(1839), 230-34, and ibid. (1841-1842), 156. 

16 House Repts., 24 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 554 (Ser. No. 295), 2. See also De Bow’s 
Review, III (March 1847), 227. 
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Again, John Slidell, speaking for the House Committee on Public 
Lands in 1844, condemned the “vicious legislation” which pre- 
vented the confirmation of titles to a number of large holdings 
and produced “sufferings, privations, and, in many cases, the ab- 
solute ruin” of individuals.’* 

The slow grinding of the legal mills seems justified despite the 
hardship it produced, for it prevented the confirmation of large 
claims that had little or no basis in law or equity. The inflated 
Winter claims, for example, were twice recommended for con- 
firmation, and twice favorable reports were issued recommending 
that the heirs be permitted to try their case in the courts. Not 
until 1832 was it brought out that the claims rested on false cer- 
tificates and inconsistent translations, that no authority had exist- 
ed for making such large grants, and that no record of an original 
grant had been produced.’* The handling of the Bowie claims 
in Arkansas came in for severe castigation by a later investigator 
who found no basis for any, though 117 grants for 60,000 acres 
had been approved and were, presumably, on the way to patent, 
seven were still on the docket, and 188 had been dropped for 
failure of claimants to give security.’® It was of these claims that 
John W. Monette acidly commented on the “men of deep thought 
and great legal attainments” of Natchez and other parts of Mis- 
sissippi who were suspected of being jointly interested.?° Not- 
withstanding Monette’s comments there is less evidence in the 
South of the “incredible forgeries, subornation and _perjuries,” 
and nepotism which Francis Philbrick found in the record of 
Illinois and Missouri claims.” 

The principal issues in determining confirmation were the na- 
ture of the concession, whether the grantee had met its require- 
ments, the dates of settlement, improvements and continued 


17 Report of January 9, 1844, in House Repts., 28 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 4 (Ser. No. 
445), 5. 

18 Public Lands, III, :170, 289, 429; ibid., VI, 423, 941. 

19 Thid., Vi, 5. 

20 Ibid., VI, 4-8. John W. Monette, “Public Lands Acquired by Treaty, etc.,” 
in De Bow’s Review, V (February 1848), 116 ff. Claims of Elijah L. Clark and 
Lewis Clark for 733 and 640 acres were reported with thirty-three other claims as 
“a base attempt to defraud the Government” in 1823. Public Lands, III, 599-609. 
Four years later the House Committee on Private Land Claims was induced to 
recommend confirmation and in 1830 Congress so acted. House Repts., 19 Cong., 
2 Sess., No. 28 (Ser. No. 159); Act of February 27, 1830, 6 U. S. Stat. 406. 

*1 Francis S. Philbrick (ed.), The Laws of Indiana Territory (Collections of the 
Illinois State Historical Library, XXI, Law Series, II (Springfield, 1930]), Ixxxvii. 
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occupancy, and a continuous title sanctioned by succeeding goy- 
ernments. 

Lawyers enjoyed a prolonged field day in arguing for con- 
firmation before the boards of commissioners and registers and 
receivers of the local land offices, and in carrying appeals to the 
commissioner of the General Land Office, to department heads, 
to presidents, to federal courts, and to Congress. The stakes were 
large and fees were in proportion. Few lawyers of eminence 
were not employed on land claims at one time or another. Among 
the most distinguished lawyers who appeared frequently in be- 
half of claimants were Seargent S. Prentiss, Edward Livingston, 
Reverdy Johnson, Caleb Cushing, Daniel Webster, John A. Camp- 
bell, Francis Scott Key, Pierre Soulé, Hugh Lawson White, John 
McP. Berrien, Richard K. Call, Thomas Hart Benton, William 
Wirt, William Cost Johnson, and Judah P. Benjamin. Congress- 
men, even before they became “lame ducks,” took on such cases 
to augment their income. 

It was the practice of Congress to confirm recommendations 
of the special commissioners who were appointed to investigate 
the private land claims. A series of more than a score of such 
statutes, beginning in 1807 and running to 1858, followed the 
recommendations of the commissioners with a few exceptions 
which were specifically noted.** Many other claims the com- 
missioners had rejected, or for which Congress had originally re- 
fused to follow the recommendations of the commissioners, were 
confirmed by numerous private acts.** Beginning with the first 
individual act, of February 10, 1814, which confirmed a claim 
of 1,000 arpents in Missouri to Daniel Boone, 134 such measures 
were enacted by 1861.** Additional private laws gave claimants 


22 Claims in excess of a square league (4,428 acres) were denied confirmation 
in the acts of April 29, 1816, and February 5, 1825, even though they had been 
approved by the commissioners. 3 U. S. Stat. 328; 4 U. S. Stat. 81. 

23 Representative of those claims which the original commissioners rejected in 
1816 on grounds of fraud were those presented by Hyacinthe Bernard, amounting 
to 3,706 arpents. Fourteen years later, after additional testimony had been offered, 
a favorably inclined House committee approved and Congress confirmed 2,640 
arpents. Public Lands, Ill, 123; 6 U. S. Stat. 408. Another instance of Congress 
reversing an early judgment of the land commissioners is that of Bernard Marigny, 
a prominent Creole planter of New Orleans. In 1832 claims for 4,794 arpents 
were thus confirmed. 6 U. S. Stat. 480. 

246 U. S. Stat., passim. The act of June 25, 1832, confirmed ninety-five small 
claims on Terre aux Boeufs, two of which, containing thirty-eight arpents, were 
owned by Laurent Millaudon. 6 U. S. Stat. 499. 
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whose land had been otherwise disposed of the right to enter 
an equivalent amount of land elsewhere. 

Claims of 1,000 arpents or less were confirmed without much 
difficulty if actual residence and improvements could be proved, 
but the larger claims in excess of 1,000 and 2,000 arpents, espe- 
cially those greater than a square league, were more rigidly 
scrutinized. A number of these larger grants, notably the Bastrop 
and the Maison Rouge grants in Louisiana, had been conditioned 
upon extensive development and the settlement of a considerable 
number of immigrants upon them. The grantees’ failure to fulfill 
conditions or even to try did not prevent them from maintaining 
that a right had been granted which could not be revoked, and 
they or their assignees made every effort to secure confirmation. 
Attorneys refused to accept one or two rejections and continued 
to press for confirmation, arguing that new evidence had been 
found, that new witnesses were ready to swear to early cultiva- 
tion and settlement, that earlier requirements were being relaxed, 
and that justice and equity required confirmation. When all 
other efforts failed, they appealed to Congress, where large claim 
owners had strong friends and some members had substantial 
interest in such claims. 

Claims were persistently urged upon Senate and House com- 
mittees for sixty and more years, absorbing an appalling amount 
of time in their consideration. Said a House committee in 1836: 


Congress has been perpetually harassed, for upwards of twenty years, 
by the claimants, praying for the adoption of some mode . . . for the 
final determination of . . . and the settlement of those titles. Every 
succeeding year brings forth new and additional applicants, produced 
by the circumstances of speculators and companies, in various States 
of the Union, becoming interested by purchase in those grants, as well 
as by the multiplication of heirs of some of the original grantees. By 
these and other causes, the claimants are becoming more imposing 
from their wealth, numbers, and influence, yearly. 


Speaking of the Bastrop, Maison Rouge, and Winter claims, the 
committee observed that “many persons of high standing, influen- 
tial stations, and character, have become deeply interested in 
those claims.” They had retained the “most distinguished lawyers 
in Louisiana and other places” to argue their rights. The com- 
mittee rightly prophesied that the longer the determination of 
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ownership was postponed, the more formidable their supporters 
would become “and the more incessant will be their applications 
to Congress.” It failed, however, to devise a way by which a 
final no could be said to claimants.*° Naturally those claims with 
much at stake—as large acreage, like Clamorgan (448,000 ar- 
pents ), Dubuque (75,000 to 150,000 arpents ), Houmas, Bastrop, 
and Maison Rouge, or extremely valuable location, like the Bat- 
ture claim in New Orleans—were revived for reconsideration over 
and over again, and the small claims that were early rejected 
were not likely to be heard from again. 

Fifty-five years after present Louisiana was acquired from 
France the government could list 1,472 claims for an aggregate 
area of 1,230,400 acres which were “wholly or partially unsatis- 
fied” in that state.** Twenty-two years later, in 1880, the surveyor 
general for Louisiana drew up twenty-five detailed pages of 
located but unconfirmed private land claims ranging from city 
lots to 4,514 acres and embracing some 80,000 acres.** In addi- 
tion, ownership of the Houmas claims, among the largest pre- 
sented for confirmation, still remained for further adjudication. 

Whig members, it was reported, were more inclined to favor 
confirmation of big claims than Democrats, though notable Demo- 
crats like Edward Livingston, John Slidell, and Thomas Hart 
Benton fought hard for approval of claims in which they were 
directly interested or whose owners were influential in their states. 
Rice Garland, Whig representative from Louisiana, and Judah P. 
Benjamin, Whig senator from Louisiana, followed Livingston in 
arguing for confirmation of large claims in the Florida parishes 
of Louisiana in which they were interested either as attorneys 
for claimants or because of direct ownership.** 

Two groups of claims were before the commissioners, Wash- 
ington officials, and the courts for half a century before definite 
rejection was given one and a qualified confirmation was given 
the other. The first of these related to grants made by the British 
in West Florida between 1763 and 1783; the second group con- 
sisted of grants or sales of land by the Spanish in the Florida 
parishes between 1803, when the American claim to the territory 


25 House Repts., 24 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 554 (Ser. No. 295), 2 ff. 
26 Sen. Ex. Docs., 49 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 67 (Ser. No. 2448), 2. 
27 Ibid., 46 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 111 (Ser. No. 1885), 7-32. 

28 Natchez Mississippi Free Trader, June 8, 1842. 
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was established, and 1810, when it came under American control. 
There was some overlapping of the claims. 

During their occupation of West Florida the British made 
forty-five grants for 350,000 acres, conditioned upon their being 
settled and developed within ten years. Grants of 10,000 and 
20,000 acres were made to aristocratic friends of the government 
who never resided in the colony. No more than half of the grants 
in West Florida were presented for confirmation, and on the 
others few or no improvements were made nor was any effort 
exerted to maintain ownership during the period of Spanish con- 
trol.” The Spanish, in consequence, regranted the land, and by 
1803 the area contained in the original British grants, much of 
it near Natchez, was well developed. British claims to the amount 
of 16,375 acres came into the possession of Elihu Hall Bay of 
South Carolina, who urged Congress year after year that they 
be confirmed. Between 1823 and 1844 Bay submitted eight pe- 
titions for confirmation. Nine bills were considered in the Senate 
and eight reports were issued on his claims by the House or 
Senate committees on private land claims. Early reports were 
somewhat favorable, but no action was taken; finally, in 1844 
the Senate committee declared that the claimants had “no legal 
or equitable” right to any lands and thus put a quietus on their 
importunities.*° 

The Spanish claims in the Florida parishes of Louisiana were 
larger, more numerous, and had much stronger support among 
influential Louisianians and in Congress. Most of these grants 
or claims, contrary to past policy, had been sold by Spanish offi- 
cials between 1803 and 1807 when West Florida belonged to the 
United States under the treaty with Napoleon for the purchase 
of Louisiana. Though the United States maintained the right to 
the land, it did not attempt to occupy it for years, and Spanish 


29 Cecil Johnson, British West Florida, 1763-1783 (New Haven, 1943), has a 
chapter on “The Distribution of Land,” 115 ff. 

30 Public Lands, II, 892-93; ibid., ITI, 165-68; ibid., IV, 877; ibid., VI, 573-75; 
Sen. Docs., 26 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 236 (Ser. No. 379), 38-39; ibid., 28 Cong., 1 
Sess., No. 48 (Ser. No. 432), 1. The early reports are brought together in “Re- 
ports of the Committees on Private Land Claims of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives,” in Sen. Misc. Docs., 45 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 81, Pts. 1-3 (Ser. No. 
1836). Philip Livingston of the New York Livingstons picked up many British 
claims in the Florida parishes of Louisiana amounting to 22,717 acres. These 
claims, with others amounting altogether to 38,859 acres, were acquired by Daniel 
Boardman and presented for confirmation, but without success. Johnson, British 
West Florida, 130; Public Lands, III, 469-70. 
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officials continued to administer and to manage the lands. The 
Spaniards and French previously had not sold lands for revenue, 
but with the rise in real estate that accompanied the transfer of 
Louisiana territory to American possession, officials in the dis- 
puted territory still held by the Spanish opened wide the door 
to speculation. Wealthy Louisiana planters like Daniel Clark, 
John McDonogh, and Bernard Marigny bought great tracts rang. 
ing from 10,000 to 120,000 arpents at three to twenty-five cents 
an arpent.** 

For fifty years holders of these claims in the Florida parishes 
of Louisiana failed in their efforts to secure confirmation since 
administrative officers, Congress, and the Supreme Court held 
that the territory was American at the time the grants were made 
and the Spanish officials, though they occupied it, had no right 
to sell the land.** The size of the grants and influence of their 
owners, including Caleb Cushing and Judah P. Benjamin, among 
the sharpest and shrewdest claim lawyers in the United States, 
virtually assured that relief would be forthcoming. On the eve 
of the Civil War Benjamin introduced a bill to confirm these 
grants, which promptly drew the fire of senators opposed to large 
scrip donations and the confirmation of questionable claims, and 
the measure was passed over.** 

Apparently the opposition thought the West Florida claims 
were now dead, or at least quiescent, for it did not watch another 
bill which Benjamin phrased in such a vague and indefinite way 
as to make it appear to be intended for the benefit of small 
claimants, but which was to make possible confirmation of the 
great speculative claims. Benjamin’s second measure also was 
designed to confirm the vastly inflated Houmas claims, but the 
section providing for this was defeated before the final passage 


31 James Wilkinson to Secretary of War, January 3, 1804, in Clarence E. Carter 
(comp. and ed.), The Territorial Papers of the United States (21 vols. to date, 
Washington, 1934- ), IX, 151; Public Lands, III, 58-59; ibid., VI, 501; Lewis E. 
Atherton, “John McDonogh—New Orleans Mercantile Capitalist,” in Journal of 
Southern History, VIL (November 1941), 479. 

82 Edward Livingston, Secretary of State, did make a report on the diplomatic 
background of the disputed territory which favored confirmation of the claims in 
which he was interested, and John Marshall, speaking for the Supreme Court, con- 
ceded that the owners had an equitable though not a legal claim. Public Lands, 
VI, 495-505; 2 Peters 253. 

38 Benjamin’s report in support of the West Florida claims is in Sen. Repts., 35 
Cong., 1 Sess., No. 279 (Ser. No. 939), 1-24; Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., 2692. 
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of the bill.** As later and, one may say, mistakenly determined 
by the Supreme Court, this second bill was “intended to validate 
grants to bona fide grantees of land” in the disputed territory of 
the Florida parishes.*® Reading of the discussions in Congress 
at the time on the contrary indicates feeling against the con- 
firmation of large grants and the desire to limit the application 
of the measure to apply to small holders. Since the land included 
in the claims in the Florida parishes had long since been surveyed 
and in large measure conveyed to others, the claimants, if suc- 
cessful, were to be granted scrip locatable on other public lands 
in lieu of that portion of their claims that did not come into their 
hands. 

In the next twenty years major bounties were handed out to 
the heirs or assignees who had long fought for these claims. Large 
beneficiaries and their bounties were the heirs of Bernard Ma- 
rigny, scrip for 50,000 acres; Caleb Cushing, scrip for 64,101 
acres; the heirs of Joseph Reynes, scrip for 34,000 acres; and the 
cities of Baltimore and New Orleans as heirs of John McDonogh, 
scrip for 104,146 acres. The heirs of Thomas Power had 68,000 
acres confirmed and received 57,184 acres in scrip. The heirs of 
Bernard Dauterive, including the powerful Bouligny clan, also 
were successful in securing confirmation under this act of an 
ancient claim of 212,255 acres and were allowed 135,757 acres 
in scrip. Twenty-four individuals and groups had confirmed to 
them 624,743 acres in scrip. Altogether, under this act and a 
somewhat similar one of 1858, scrip to the amount of 812,000 
acres was issued in lieu of claims in Louisiana. Some 283,000 
acres in scrip were awarded Missourians under the act of 1858.** 

The second great Dauterive claim—500,000 arpents—dated back 
to 1717 when the grant was made by the French Mississippi 
Company. A century later Edward Livingston attempted to se- 
cure confirmation, without success because of the size, failure to 
develop, and the fact that the area granted had meantime been 


84 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 2674. 

35 Act of June 22, 1860, 12 U. S. Stat. 85; United States v. Lynde, 11 Wallace 
646. 

36 Act of June 2, 1858, 11 U. S. Stat. 294; Thomas Donaldson, The Public Do- 
main (Washington, 1884), 289-90; compilation from records in the National Ar- 
chives. The radical land commissioner William A. J. Sparks held in 1886 that the 
act of 1858 “has largely served the purpose of speculators, who procured the open- 
ing of the succession, purchased unlocated claims at ‘succession sales’ for a nominal 
sum (simply the costs of court), and procured the scrip.” Sen. Ex. Docs., 49 Cong., 
2 Sess., No. 67 (Ser. No. 2448), 2. 
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given to others. In 1839 the claim was revived, to the consterna- 
tion of many in Iberville Parish who feared that if it was con- 
firmed they might lose land they had long held and of which 
possession had been approved.** In 1864 a favorable report was 
obtained from the House Committee on Private Land Claims, 
and in 1867 Congress enacted that one-sixth part of the claim 
which was held in the Civil War by a “loyal citizen’—John E. 
Bouligny, a former member of Congress—should be confirmed 
and scrip given in lieu of the land.** The statute provided that 
the other five sixths were not confirmed since “the loyalty of the 
other claimants is not known.”*’ The owners of a claim of 299,000 
acres in the Neutral Ground of western Louisiana were also re- 
warded for their patience and loyalty in 1862 when Congress 
authorized the issuance of scrip to the amount of 17,477 acres.” 

Missouri heirs to the Jacques Clamorgan claim of 488,000 ar- 
pents, near the junction of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, 
despite numerous rebuffs, continued to seek redress as late as 
1880, though without success. They did, however, win confirma- 
tion of two other large claims for 196,000 acres, for which they 
received scrip for 44,800 acres.*' 

The Bastrop and Maison Rouge claims, because of their size 
and their attractiveness to settlers and speculators, excited the 
most clamor. They were rights that had to be earned by the 
settlement of numerous immigrants, a requirement to a good 
and valid title which the Supreme Court was to hold had not 
been met. Shares ‘of large tracts of each were hawked around 
among Americans who bought mostly on credit. The Maison 


87 Grand Gulf ( Miss.) Advertiser, October 31, 1839. 


38 Bouligny is said to have been the only representative from the seceding states 
who did not withdraw from Congress upon secession. A Biographical Congres- 


sional Directory, 1774 to 1903 (Washington, 1903), 403. 

39 House Repts., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 343 (Ser. No. 1069), 1-6; ibid., 37 
Cong., 3 Sess., No. 30 (Ser. No. 1173); ibid., 38 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 63 (Ser. No. 
1206); Act of March 2, 1867, 14 U. S. Stat. 635. 

40 Public Lands, IV, 124-216; J. Villasana Haggard, “The Neutral Ground be- 
tween Louisiana and Texas, 1806-1821,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly (Baton 
Rouge, 1917- ), XXVIII (October 1945), 1003; 15 Howard 1; Act of March 17, 
1862, 12 U. S. Stat. 371. 

41 The legislative story of the Clamorgan claims is told and the pertinent docu- 
mentary materials are listed in Lemont K. Richardson, “Private Land Claims in 
Missouri” (M.A. thesis, Cornell University, 1953), 175-88. The substance of this 
thesis is appearing in “Private Land Claims in Missouri,” in Missouri Historical 
Review (Columbia, 1905- ), L (January 1956), 132-44, and in later numbers. 
Sen. Misc., Docs., 45 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 81, Pt. 2 (Ser. No. 1836), 810; 11 U. S. 
Stat. 294. 
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Rouge grant of thirty square leagues, or approximately 211,680 
acres, fell into the grasping hands of Daniel Clark of New Orleans 
and his Philadelphia partner, Daniel W. Coxe, who over the 
succeeding years retailed it to large and small purchasers. Titles 
were for long years in dispute, until in 1844 the claim was pro- 
nounced invalid.** 

More complicated is the story of the Bastrop claim, parts of 
which were acquired by Aaron Burr (400,000 acres), Edward 
Livingston, Stephen Girard, and other less well-known figures. 
Burr planned to colonize his purchase with restless Americans 
who were roving over the frontier in their search for opportunity 
and land.** After numerous sales and resales, Stephen Girard, 
the outstanding commercial figure in Philadelphia, acquired much 
of the Bastrop claim and on his death willed it to the cities of 
Philadelphia and New Orleans, as John McDonogh left most of 
his vast estate to Baltimore and New Orleans, for educational 
purposes. With Pierre Soulé as principal attorney for the two 
cities in their defense of their title to the Bastrop lands, the best 
possible case was presented but to no avail.** 

Settlers had meantime taken up land within these tracts, either 
as purchasers or grantees of the original claimants and their suc- 
cessors or as squatters. Congress, importuned to grant relief to 
occupants who had already bought their tracts once, enacted a 
series of measures that attempted partially to compensate for the 
forfeiture of rights the settlers thought they had gained in the 
past. Forty-eight claims acquired within the Bastrop grant by 
purchase from Bastrop’s grantees, and on which permanent im- 
provements and sustained settlement had been made, were con- 
firmed either in situs or, if the land had passed to other persons, 
in floating rights or scrip for an equivalent acreage.” 

42 Public Lands, Ill, 463-65; Jennie O'Kelly Mitchell and Robert Dabney Cal- 
houn, “The Marquis De Maison Rouge, the Baron De Bastrop, and Colonel Abra- 
ham Morhouse. Three Ouachita Valley Soldiers of Fortune. The Maison Rouge 
and Bastrop Spanish Land Grants,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XX (April 
1937), 352, and passim; 3 Howard 773. 

#3 Nathan Schachner, Aaron Burr (New York, 1937), 325 ff. For a more critical 
estimate see John W. Monette, “Early Spirit of the West,” Pt. 2, in De Bow’s Re- 
view, VIII (May 1850), 407 ff. 


4411 Howard 610; Mitchell and Calhoun, “The Marquis De Maison Rouge 

> ooo &. 

45 These claims were recommended for confirmation by the local land officers 
and were confirmed by Congress on June 29, 1854. Sen. Ex. Docs., 32 Cong., 2 
Sess., No. 4 (Ser. No. 661), 2 ff.; 10 U. S. Stat. 299; also Act of July 29, 1854, 
10 U. S. Stat. 802. 
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One may wonder whether John Monette did not have Edward 
Livingston in mind when he wrote of the “artful land-jobbers” 
who eagerly sought Creole claims. Livingston arrived in New 
Orleans in 1804 just after control had passed to the Americans, 
In a short time he acquired part ownership of the Batture claim 
to a valuable piece of land in the city of New Orleans which 
promised to add greatly to his fortune.*® Two plantations and a 
block of the Bastrop claim also came into his possession. Although 
Livingston had to fight long years to secure the confirmation of 
his Batture claim, when some lots included in that claim were 
released to him he was able to induce the government to accept 
them in satisfaction of the claim it had against him for an earlier 
defalcation.** 

Whether or not the Hevin-Toulmin claims in Mississippi and 
Alabama, amounting to an estimated 300,000 to 400,000 acres, 
were fabricated as charged, there was no basis for the extensive 
acreage. Judge Harry B. Toulmin entered into an agreement with 
the alleged owners whereby he was to press for confirmation and, 
if successful, was to have two thirds of all land that was conceded. 
When the nature of the claim and Toulmin’s agreement was re- 
vealed, the judge unctuously denied knowledge of the former 
and denounced as political enemies those who brought out the 
information.** 

Litigation over the Houmas claim (or claims) involved notable 
Louisianians such as Oliver Pollock, Wade Hampton, also of 
South Carolina, Daniel Clark, John Slidell, Judah P. Benjamin, 
and John S. Preston. As granted in 1774 and 1777, frontage on 
the Mississippi River for a distance of 96 arpents, or three and 
one half miles, “with the common depth of 40 arpents” was con- 
ceded and with the right to “back lands” which were ill defined. 
Because of the curve of the Mississippi, the side lines fanned out 
to include great breadth, thus making the grant large even 
though only one or two usual depths of forty arpents were in- 


cluded. 


46 Agreement between Abraham Morhouse and Edward Livingston, in Sen. Ex. 
Docs., 32 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 4 (Ser. No. 661), 382-83. 

47 For Livingston’s land and claim business in Louisiana see Charles H. Hunt, 
Life of Edward Livingston (New York, 1864), 110, 115, 244, 310. The Batture 
claim receives detailed analysis in William B. Hatcher, Edward Livingston (Uni- 
versity, La., 1940), 138 ff. 

48 Public Lands, II, 20-33; Carter, Territorial Papers, V1, 431-39. Toulmin and 
General Edmund P. Gaines secured confirmation of other claims. 
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When Louisiana was transferred to the United States the Hou- 
mas claims were acquired by Daniel Clark and John McDonogh, 
who enlarged their scope by maintaining they fanned out from 
the points of origin on the Mississippi and ran back to Lake 
Maurepas on one side and to a bend of the Mississippi on the 
other, a distance of nineteen and fifteen miles respectively. This 
enabled them to claim well in excess of 200,000 acres on the left 
bank of the Mississippi, comprising a considerable part of the 
sugar lands of Louisiana.** This “exorbitant and unreasonable” 
extension of the claims cut across and included ninety-five Span- 
ish grants containing 27,556 acres, was a late interpretation, and 
ran counter to clear decisions of the Supreme Court.®® There 
seemed so little justification for the enlarged limits of the claims 
that the local land office opened the backlands to settlement and 
permitted some 269 pre-emption entries to be made, many of 
which passed into the hands of Laurent Millaudon, a leading land 
dealer. 

In 1811, in one of the biggest real-estate transactions of the 
time, Clark sold to General Wade Hampton, for $300,000, of 
which one third was paid in cash, his Sligo plantation and an 
undivided one half of his Clarksville plantation in Wilkinson 
County, Mississippi, the latter consisting of 3,023 arpents and 
having twenty-eight slaves, an undivided half of the Houmas 
Point plantation with its fifty-four arpents of frontage on the 
right bank of the Mississippi and eighty-five slaves, and the great 
Houmas plantation on the left bank of the Mississippi with its 
37,282 arpents and 200 slaves.*' Other parts of the Houmas 
claims were acquired by businessmen and politicians, chief of 
whom was John Slidell who thereafter became, with Judah P. 
Benjamin, an advocate of confirmation. 

Meantime, the Houmas plantations became large sugar pro- 
ducers under Hampton and his two sons-in-law, J. S. Preston and 
J. L. Manning, though they still lacked clear title to the back- 
lands, or, for that matter, to frontage on the Mississippi. There 
could be no doubt, however, that the frontage without the back- 
lands constituted a valid claim which when separated from them 
would be confirmed. With John McDonogh, the two sons-in-law 


49 See maps in Sen. Docs., 28 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 45 (Ser. No. 450), especially 
that opposite p. 132; ibid., 25 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 144 (Ser. No. 316). 

50 Sen. Repts., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 150 (Ser. No. 1039), 41, and passim. 

51 House Ex. Docs., 27 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 21 (Ser. No. 419), 121 ff. 
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of Wade Hampton, and John Slidell and Judah P. Benjamin 
arguing for confirmation of the entire claims, and Laurent Mil- 
laudon joining with the 269 settlers who had entered pre-emption 
claims and ninety-five owners of small private claims that had 
been confirmed opposing confirmation, the stage was set for a 
major legal and political battle.** Two parts of the Houmas 
claims, containing 64,699 acres, were actually confirmed and the 
patents issued by the General Land Office, but were subsequently 
declared void by the Attorney General of the United States in 
1847.°* Two years earlier the Supreme Court refused to confirm 
the controversial backlands.** Thereafter, efforts in behalf of con- 
firmation were concentrated upon political action. 

Slidell, the political boss of Louisiana and the power behind 
the throne in the Buchanan administration,®° came near accom- 
plishing his objective in 1858 with the aid of his colleague Ben- 
jamin. They added an amendment to a bill to confirm certain 
private land claims in Missouri that would make the measure 
applicable to Louisiana. Seemingly innocuous, when carefully 
analyzed it appeared that this amendment would give validity 
to the inflated Houmas claims.™ 

Slidell’s act “excited a great commotion” among Houmas oc- 
cupants who condemned the action of Congress in validating a 
doubtful claim of such size.** Much was made of the five hundred 
squatters on the tract. In defense, Slidell urged that his invest- 
ment had been unprofitable, that even with confirmation he could 
not recover costs, that he was not motivated by personal interest, 
and he denied that he had used improper influence to have the 
amendment adopted. The pleas of Slidell and Benjamin were 
unconvincing, and a bill to repeal the amendment was rushed 
through with large majorities. To make absolutely certain that 
title to the enlarged Houmas claims might not be approved, Con- 
gress in 1860 specifically refused confirmation, though only after 
another effort had been made to have it validated.** 


52 House Repts., 28 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 81 (Ser. No. 445), 1-6. 

53 Sen. Repts., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 150 (Ser. No. 108°) 55. 

543 Howard 693. 

55 Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, and Harris E. Starr (eds.), Dictionary of 
American Biography (21 vols. and index, New York, 1928-1944), XVII, 211; 
Allan Nevins, The Emergence of Lincoln (2 vols., New York, 1950), II, 42. 

56 Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 561. 57 111 U. S. Reports 435. 

58 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 2674, 3178, 3282; acts of March 3, 1859, and 
June 21, 1860, 11 U. S. Stat. 442, 12 U. S. Stat. 866. 
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During Federal occupation of New Orleans condemnation pro- 
ceedings were brought against Slidell’s property and it was con- 
fiscated. Despite this action and long-continued failure to gain 
confirmation of the enlarged Houmas claims, his heirs were press- 
ing as late as 1883 for the full acreage Slidell had claimed, only 
to be rebuffed by the Supreme Court, which held that ownership 
extended only eighty arpents deep.*® 

John F. H. Claiborne, that jaundiced and thoroughly prejudiced 
historian, described, undoubtedly with some truth, how Daniel 
Clark, one of the most flamboyant and roistering figures of the 
new Southwest, accumulated his extensive holdings. Clark, in 
association with Daniel Coxe, “embarked largely in land specu- 
lation in Louisiana, purchasing lots and lands at low prices, hunt- 
ing up defective titles, intimidating ignorant holders, thus getting 
possession of a vast real estate.” Clark, Claiborne wrote, “was a 
man of talent and energy; his wealth gave him much influence, 
and in 1806 the Territorial Legislature elected him delegate to 
Congress. He repaired to the seat of government with the pres- 
tige of a Croesus, and adopted a style corresponding with his 
reputation. His equipage was princely; his expenditure profuse; 
his charities ostentatious; his gallantries notorious.”* Claims to 
the amount of 19,000 acres were confirmed to Clark and his 
partners. In addition, claims for 148,000 acres were rejected, and 
the buyers of his Houmas claims waited long to obtain confirma- 
tion."” 

William Dunbar, explorer, scientist, member of the American 
Philosophical Society, and friend of Jefferson, was one of the 


59 111 U. S. Reports 412. In 1880 the United States surveyor general for the 
district of Louisiana could not decide whether the Houmas claims “are confirmed 
or unconfirmed” and did not include them in a long list of located but uncon- 
firmed private land claims in Louisiana. Sen. Ex. Docs., 46 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 111 
(Ser. No. 1885), 1. 

60]. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi, as a Province, Territory and State (Jackson, 
1880), 247. Cf. Arthur P. Whitaker, The Mississippi Question, 1795-1803 (New 
York, 1934), 92, which pictures Clark as “a molelike individual.” Claiborne him- 
self seems to have had no personal aversion to land speculation, for he possessed 
10,000 acres of sugar land below Donaldsonville in Louisiana which he offered for 
sale in 1846. Natchez Mississippi Free Trader, January 3, 1846. Furthermore, his 
father, Ferdinand L. Claiborne, while civil commandant in Concordia, had ac- 
quired twelve claims, part of which were later confirmed. 

61 Other prominent Louisianians having large claims were Dr. John Sibley, 
23,410 acres; William Miller and Alexander Fulton, 61,410 acres; the heirs of C. 
J. B. Fleuriot, 121,029 acres; the de la Houssaye family, 27,146 arpents, of which 
20,074 were confirmed. 
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most persistent land grabbers in Mississippi, having some 14,000 
or 15,000 acres confirmed to himself, his wife, and his sons and 
daughters. 

In Missouri, a group of St. Louis capitalists associated with the 
fur trade gobbled up many claims. Auguste Chouteau, Sr., had 
thirty-five claims for 23,500 acres and twelve town lots confirmed; 
Pierre Chouteau had claims to 22,700 acres confirmed; Marie Le 
Duc gained confirmation of 12,900 acres; and Antoine Soulard 
had 10,500 acres confirmed.** These were in addition to a num- 
ber of claims whose owners received scrip ranging from 10,000 
to 44,000 acres. 

Through the admirable work of the Historical Records Survey, 
the Spanish land grants in Florida have come in for study and 
the publication of their principal documents. The Spanish were 
lavish in their grants in East Florida which, when confirmed by 
the American officials, revealed a concentration of ownership 
greater than existed elsewhere in the eastern United States. 
Largest of the confirmed claims was that of John Forbes and 
Company, successor to the fur trading company of Panton, Leslie 
and Company, amounting to 1,427,289 acres. With the approval 
of the Spanish and American governments the land was conceded 
by Creek and Seminole Indians for claims the trading company 
had against them. Other individuals or families having large 
claims confirmed to them in East Florida were the Arredondo 
family, 346,321 acres, George J. F. Clarke, 51,450 acres, Joseph 
Delespine, 54,400 acres, and Moses E. Levy, 83,975 acres. Thirty 
confirmed grants in Florida included 2,038,145 acres.” Fifty-two 
town-lot claims, twenty-one claims having no known acreage, and 
371 claims containing roughly 2,856,000 acres were rejected. 

Altogether in the six public land states with which we have 
been primarily concerned, 15,769 private land claims containing 
9,324,011 acres were confirmed, the average size being 591 acres. 
This average size is not particularly meaningful since many town 
lots and grants running up to a maximum of 1,427,289 acres are 

62 Richardson, “Private Land Claims in Missouri,” 105-106. 

63 Historical Records Survey, Spanish Land Grants in Florida (5 vols., Talla- 
hassee, 1940). There is some duplication in the figures given in this work. 

64 In 1836 1,200,000 acres of the Forbes claim, said to contain the finest cotton 
and sugar lands, were offered for sale. Cincinnati Daily Gazette, February 10, 1836. 

65 These thirty grants were confirmed by the United States Supreme Court under 


legislation allowing owners to carry appeals from the land commissioners to the 
high court. The cases are found in 6-16 Peters. 
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included in the calculation. Also, it should be remembered that 


some people acquired five, ten, twenty, and even thirty-five sep- 
arate claims. 


CONFIRMED PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS® 





Number of claims Acreage Average size 

Alabama 448 251,602 561 
Arkansas 248 110,090 443 
Florida 869 2,711,290 3,121 
Louisiana®* 9,302 4,347,891 467 
Mississippi 1,154 773,087 669 
Missouri 3,74c 1,130,051 301 

15,769 9,324,011 591 


Since we know the number of town-lot claims in Missouri and 
Alabama, we have the following table for these two states: 


AVERAGE SIZE OF CLAIMS EXCLUDING LOTS 


Number of claims Numberof Excluding Including Excluding 


including town lots —_ town lots town lots lots lots 
Acres Acres 

Alabama 448 100 348 561 721 
Missouri 3,748 1,500 2.248 301 502 


Federal policy in dealing with land claims, particularly the 
large claims for which there were grounds for withholding con- 
firmation, was worked out slowly, to the extreme dissatisfaction 
of the claimants. While hardships resulted from this slowness, 
it is notable that when machinery for final adjudication was com- 
pleted delay continued, as much the responsibility of claimants 
as of the government. The most extreme and least justified of 
the claims had been denied confirmation, but claims difficult to 
decide were generally given the benefit of the doubt. Congress 
and administrative officers had shown remarkable patience in 


66 From the Florida total should perhaps be deducted the two grants of a town- 
ship of land each to the Marquis de Lafayette, in reward for military services, and 
to Dr. Henry Perrine, for the introduction of tropical plants. “Report of the Public 
Lands Commission,” in Sen. Docs., 58 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 189 (Ser. No. 4766), 
140. 

67 This last available tabulation of private land claims in Louisiana as of June 
30, 1904, is exclusive of “458 confirmed claims which had not been surveyed or 
otherwise satisfied, their aggregate area approximating 180,000 acres.” Ibid. 
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reconsidering time after time claims with new evidence. It might 
be argued that more firmness in rejection would have saved much 
expense and time, but the American way provided that every 
possible opportunity to appeal from the commissioners to the 
General Land Office, the Secretary of the Treasury, the President, 
state and federal courts, and Congress should be available to all. 
The process was cumbersome, the delay in adjudication long, but 
the results were, we may conclude, generally fair. Notwithstand- 
ing the voices of dissent that were heard in the early years of 
American occupancy, the government policy toward these claims 
contributed to the easy assimilation of the various elements mak- 
ing up the population. 

Private land claims delayed the survey of the public lands and 
their opening to settlement because of the confusion over titles 
and boundaries. As a result the first public sales in Louisiana 
were held seventeen years after the purchase of the territory; the 
first public sales in Missouri were not held until 1818, and in 
Florida not until 1825. Before the public offering immigrants 
had no legal right to take up public land. With much of the best 
land included in the grants and a considerable part unavailable 
for development because of confusion over title and litigation, 
and the long-continued and heavy expense of this litigation over 
boundaries and titles, the public-land states felt the blighting 
effect of their heritage in land claims from the French and Spanish 
periods. Residents of these states found it easy to place responsi- 
bility for their plight upon the federal government, though with 
less than justice. 

A pattern of landownership was established by the early 
French, British, and Spanish grants that varied widely from the 
small, narrow-strip farms in the Acadian parishes of Louisiana 
to the large plantations of the lower Mississippi, lower Missouri, 
Tombigbee, and St. Johns rivers, and the huge speculative tracts 
of Forbes and Arredondo in Florida. On the numerous planta- 
tion holdings of Daniel Clark, Bernard Marigny, Wade Hampton, 
William Dunbar, the Surget family, and John McDonogh along 
the lower Mississippi, there developed perhaps the most intensive 
form of large-scale commercial agriculture in America. 








Charles Sumner and the 


Trent Affair 


By VICTOR H. COHEN 


1. HAS LONG BEEN ACCEPTED BY MANY THAT SENATOR 
Charles Sumner, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, was one of the few who were not swept away by the initial 
tide of emotionalism resulting from the Trent affair. Sumner and 
Postmaster General Montgomery Blair, historians later said, were 
the only two men with political responsibility who rose to the 
occasion ard immediately advised disavowal of the capture of 
James M. Mason and John Slidell, Confederate commissioners to 
Great Britain and France.’ 

On November 7, 1861, Mason and Slidell had embarked at 
Havana on the Trent, a British mail packet, on a mission to secure 
recognition of the Confederacy. The following day Captain 
Charles Wilkes, in command of the United States steamer San 
Jacinto, stopped the Trent in the Bahama Channel by firing two 

“shots. The commissioners, together with their secretaries, were 
transferred to the San Jacinto which then proceeded with its 
prisoners to Boston, arriving there on November 15. 

The news of the capture was immediately flashed over the 
country. The South hoped for war between its enemy and Great 
Britain. The North went wild with joy. Since the defeat at Bull 

1 Edward L. Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner (4 vols., Boston, 
1877-1893), IV, 52; Carl Schurz, Reminiscences (3 vols., New York, 1907-1908), 
II, 317; James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 
1850 (7 vols., New York, 1893-1906), III, 523; Charles F. Adams, Jr., “The Trent 
Affair.” in American Historical Review (New York, 1895- ), XVII (1911-1912), 
555; Charles F. Adams, Jr., “The Trent Affair, 1861-1862,” in Massachusetts His- 
torical Society Proceedings (Boston, 1879- ), XLV (October 1911), 62; John 
Bigelow, Retrospections of an Active Life (5 vols., New York, 1909-1913), I, 401; 


Clarence E. Macartney, Lincoln and His Cabinet (New York, 1931), 285; Moor- 
field Storey, Charles Sumner (Boston, 1900), 209. The one exception is Anna 


Laurens Dawes, Charles Sumner (New York, 1898), 165. 
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Run in July the people had yearned for a victory, and the cap. 
ture of the two former United States senators, who were thor- 
oughly hated as secessionist conspirators, caused delirious re- 
joicing. The United States went into an uproar as if a great battle 
had been won. The public press praised Captain Wilkes.? The 
city of Boston gave a banquet in his honor. Governor John A. 
Andrew of Massachusetts and other notables made laudatory 
speeches.* Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles congratulated 
him on his great public service: “Your conduct in seizing tnese 
public enemies was marked by intelligence, ability, decision and 
firmness and has the emphatic approval of this Department.” 
When Congress met, the House passed a resolution thanking him 
“for his brave, adroit, and patriotic conduct.”* 

Although the seizure of Mason and Slidell occurred on Novem- 
ber 8, 1861, and the news reached the American people on the 
sixteenth of the same month, it was not until November 27 that 
the news reached England; there it caused a storm of indignation 
equal in intensity to the enthusiastic approval of the Americans. 
The British lion had been insulted in its own lair, the sea; and 
John Bright, liberal member of Parliament and friend of the 
North, wrote to Sumner that the Trent affair made a “great sen- 
sation here, and the ignorant and passionate and ‘Rule Britannia’ 
class are angry and insolent as usual.”® Englishmen viewed the 
act almost as a declaration of war, and they recalled Secretary of 
State William H. Seward’s earlier suggestion of foreign war as a 
panacea for uniting the sections.® British popular opinion clam- 
ored for redress and left little room for calm and rational con- 
sideration of the complicated questions of international law that 
were involved. Thus on December 19 Seward learned informally 
from Lord Lyons, British minister to Washington, that his gov- 
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ernment demanded the release of Mason and Slidell within seven 
days.’ 

During the four weeks following November 16 the American 
people lost their senses and approved an act that was clearly a 
violation of neutral rights on tHe high seas. Many men in the 
public eye who at first approved Wilkes’s act, upon hearing of 
the British attitude, suddenly became wise after the event. Ac- 
cording to a commonly accepted view, Sumner was one of the 
few exceptions. He was in Boston when the news of the seizure 
of Mason and Slidell arrived, and without hesitation he advo- 
cated surrendering the Confederate commissioners to England at 
once.* An article by G. H. Monroe in the Hartford Courant of 
November 22, 1873, which described the event and stated that 
Sumner was dining with friends when news of the capture 
reached Boston, appears to be the source upon which this story 
was founded. “Almost everybody was exultant except himself 
[Sumner],” Monroe wrote; “he thought a moment, after the in- 
telligence was announced, and then quietly, but very decidedly, 
turned to his neighbor with the remark “They will have to be 
given up.” This statement, however, was written twelve years 
after the event and therefore is scarcely satisfactory as proof of 
the senator’s attitude in November 1861. Although Sumner’s 
official biographer, Edward L. Pierce, cited that newspaper ac- 
count as his only source, he was also in possession of a similar 
bit of reminiscence written twenty-three years after the event. 
George P. Hayward wrote to Pierce on January 12, 1884, that 
when he broke the news to Sumner of the capture of Mason and 
Slidell, the senator replied w thot a moment’s hesitation, “Then 
we will have to give them up.” 

Contemporary evidence for Sumner’s first attitude is scanty. 
On November 17, a day after the news of the capture was em- 
blazoned in newspaper headlines, he wrote the following letter 
to Seward from Boston: 


There are two precedents bearing directly upon the case of Mason and 
Slidell. (1) The seizure by the British of Henry Laurens, President of 
Continental Congress, on his way to Holland. . . . It is suggested that 
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it was on an American ship. I have not the means at hand to verify 
this. (2) This case is beyond question. Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
brother of the Emperor, having embarked in 1810 at Civita Vecchia 
on board the American ship Hercules, Captain West of Salem, was 
overhauled by a British man of war. The ship was taken into Malta, 
but the Prince was detained as prisoner and sent to London.!° 


This certainly indicates that Sumner did not believe from the 
very beginning that Mason and Slidell should be surrendered 
immediately. He would scarcely have hunted up precedents 
justifying Wilkes’s act if he had not approved of it—still less 
written of them to Seward who he still thought was trying to 
involve the country in a war with England." 

A further indication that Sumner at first approved of Wilkes’s 
action appears in a letter written on November 18 by his brother, 
George, whose mind and attitudes at this time ran in the same 
channels as his own. The letter, which appeared in the Boston 
Evening Transcript on November 19, 1861, and was copied in 
other papers, stated: “The act of Commodore Wilkes was in strict 
accordance with the principles of international law recognized 
in England, and in strict conformity with the English practice. 
. . . This case [Laurens] shows the practice of England in re- 
gards to belligerent ambassadors, and the neutral packets which 
carried them.”’*? The Laurens case, of which Sumner had written 
to Seward, was the crux of George Sumner’s arguments which 
were later supported by Edward Everett, former Secretary of 
State.’* When the London Times accused Sumner of inspiring 
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this letter, he denied any association with it and stated that it 
“was written in my absence from Boston, and I first saw it in a 
newspaper which I read on the train.”* One still has doubts 
whether Sumner did not first see the letter before he left Boston. 
It was written on November 18, and Sumner’s letter to Seward 
was dated from Boston on November 17. It is definite, however, 
that Sumner was in that city when his brother wrote an almost 
identical letter to Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase on 
November 16, 1861,"° two days before the one he published in 
the Transcript and one day before Sumner wrote to Seward from 
Boston. Charles and his brother both lived in the family home 
in Boston. The former doubtless realized that it was not fitting 
for a committee chairman to speak publicly on the subject be- 
fore the President or Secretary of State had done so. He wrote 
to Richard Cobden, ardent British defender of the Northern 
cause, that until the government heard from England the Trent 
affair was not discussed in the Cabinet or the Senate, “that there 
might be no constraint upon the absolute freedom that was de- 
sired in meeting it. I may add that I had cultivated with regard 
to myself the same caution.”"* 

Anna Laurens Dawes, daughter of a Massachusetts congress- 
man, wrote in her biography of Sumner: “Himself [Sumner] 
sympathizing strongly with the American feeling that Captain 
Wilkes had won a great triumph, he was at first desirous of up- 
holding him; but whether through the influence of Seward and 
Lincoln, or by reason of his own research, or because much of 
the responsibility lay with him, and he was never so rash in action 
as in speech, he speedily saw that this position was untenable, 
and set himself to make the country see it also.” 

One suspects that Miss Dawes was right and that a letter from 
Rudolph Schleiden,’*® minister of the Republic of Bremen, fore- 
told trouble with Great Britain and probably caused him to reflect 
and to change his attitude. At least Sumner must have realized 
that it was better to keep still until he got to Washington. He 
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arrived there on the last day of November” and learned from the 
diplomats the truth of what Schleiden had written. 

On December 12 British newspapers confirmed to Sumner the 
news of English excitement. Subsequent letters from his English 
friends all emphasized the danger of war with England if Mason 
and Slidell were not surrendered. They also wrote of the revival 
of the old English fear that Seward was wantonly provoking a 
war and said that Sumner must save the day.*! Whatever his 
first opinions may have been, Sumner now without question bent 
all his efforts toward keeping the peace.” 

The senator from Massachusetts made full use of the English 
letters he was receiving, especially those from Bright and Cobden. 
Sumner told Lincoln that war with England would involve the 
following: recognition of the independence of the Confederacy; 
a British blockade of Northern ports; the sponging of American 
ships from the ocean; and the opening of the South to British 
manufacturers.”* 

Sumner and others on this side of the water, and men like 
Bright and Cobden in England, were thinking a great deal of 
arbitration as a solution of the difficulty.** They did not know, 
however, that the British government had ruled out any such 
solution in a dispatch of November 30, 1861, which had instruct- 
ed Lyons to close his legation within seven days if Mason and 
Slidell were not surrendered.** On December 19 Lyons infor- 
mally acquainted Seward with the contents of the dispatch, but 
upon Seward’s request he withheld formal presentation of it 
until December 23. After being informed about the British ulti- 
matum, Sumner wrote to Bright that he had proposed arbitration 
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to Lincoln, but “it was necessary that the case be decided at 
once.”2° 

Sumner probably was not informed of the British dispatch until 
Christmas day when Lincoln and his Cabinet met to consider the 
British ultimatum. Sumner was invi'ec to this meeting, and he 
read the letters that he had received iiom Bright and Cobden, 
who urged a peaceful settlement.*7 They did not know about 
the ultimatum but they stressed the imminent danger of war. 
The Cabinet heard Bright’s sentiments that “the unfavorable 
symptom is the war preparations of the government and the 
sending of troops to Canada and the favor shown to the excite- 
ment which so generally precedes war. This convinces us either 
that this government believes that you intend war with England, 
or that itself intends war with you.”** Cobden warned that “We 
in England have ready a fleet surpassing in destructive force any 
naval armament the world ever saw. . . . This force has been got 
up under false pretenses. . . . France was the pretense, and now 
we have plenty of people who would be content to see this fleet 
turned against you.””° 

While other Bright and Cobden letters were being discussed, 
a dispatch from France was presented to the Cabinet. Edouard 
Thouvenel, the French Foreign Minister, agreed with the British 
government that the seizure of Mason and Slidell was a breach 
of international law, and he advised the United States to release 
the prisoners.*® These letters and Sumner’s arguments undoubt- 
edly influenced Lincoln to reach a decision satisfactory to the 
British government. Sumner left the Cabinet meeting feeling that 
“the immediate pending question will be settled.”™ 

On December 26 the Cabinet and the President continued their 
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discussion of the English dispatch, while Sumner was in the 
Senate trying to check premature discussion. Senator John P. 
Hale of New Hampshire had introduced a resolution that all 
papers relating to the Trent affair should be submitted by Presi- 
dent Lincoln to the Senate, and he also took the occasion to de- 
nounce a surrender of Mason and Slidell as a surrender of the 
national honor which was worth protecting by a war. Sumner 
briefly and effectively replied that Hale had no evidence on which 
to distrust the administration, that the question was in safe 
hands and would be settled honorably and peacefully.” 

Sumner was congratulated by many for his timely rebuke of 
Senator Hale. The period of wild excitement had been succeeded 
by more sober reflection, and numerous people throughout the 
country were now favoring any policy that would preserve the 
peace with foreign countries.** 

On the day of Sumner’s reply to Hale the Cabinet discussion 
ended with a unanimous agreement to approve Seward’s sug- 
gestion for yielding to the British ultimatum.** Sumner’s part in 
making the government see the necessity of surrendering Mason 
and Slidell must not be overemphasized. When Lyons informally 
read Russell’s dispatch to Seward on December 19, the latter 
already knew from his ministers and friends in England of the 
hostile state of European opinion and the anger of the British.” 
Seward realized that Mason and Slidell had to be surrendered, 
and Sumner proved helpful at the Cabinet meeting in convincing 
the President and the other secretaries. It is not improbable that 
Seward wanted him at the meeting for that purpose. 

In his efforts to restore good will between the two nations after 
the Trent settlement, Sumner even tried to mollify British feeling 
toward Seward. “We are in earnest for peace,” he wrote to Cob- 
den; “I can speak for the President and his Cabinet. If there have 
been incidents or expressions giving a different impression, they 
must be forgotten. . . . Seward said he had no memories for in- 
juries, and that in surrendering Mason and Slidell he did it in 
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good faith. . . . Seward may be careless or hasty; he is not vin- 
dictive.”*° 

Seward’s reply to the British ultimatum, in the form of a letter 
to Lord Lyons dated December 26, 1861, was immediately re- 
leased to the newspapers because the greater part of it was for 
home consumption. The Secretary of State had to release the 
prisoners in such a manner as not to arouse American resentment 
over the surrender, nor to offend the House of Representatives 
which had passed a resolution thanking Captain Wilkes, nor to 
humiliate Secretary Welles for his congratulatory letter to Wilkes. 
After having long insisted that the Confederates were rebels, 
Seward for this occasion recognized them as belligerents. Briefly, 
Seward’s conclusions were as follows: first, he held that Mason 
and Slidell as well as their dispatches were contraband of war, 
and he quoted Sir William Scott, a great English jurist on mari- 
time law, as saying that “you may stop the ambassador of your 
enemy on his passage”; second, that Captain Wilkes had a right 
by the law of nations to detain and search the Trent; third, that 
Wilkes exercised the right of search in a lawful and proper man- 
ner; fourth, having found the suspected contraband on board the 
Trent, Captain Wilkes had a right to capture it. But the secretary 
justified the surrender of the prisoners on the ground that Wilkes 
left the capture unfinished by not bringing the Trent into port 
for judicial examination, as only prize courts could lawfully estab- 
lish the existence of contraband.** For home consumption Seward 
included in his communication the statement that the action of 
the United States in surrendering the envoys had committed 
England to America’s most cherished principles and the aban- 
donment by England of her own precedents. However, Seward 
added: “In coming to my conclusion I have not forgotten that if 
the safety of this Union required the detention of the captured 
persons it would be the right and duty of this Government to 
detain them.”** 

Northerners who did not know any international law greeted 
Seward’s reply joyously and felt that it removed all question of 
fear and humiliation. His answer was received by the people as 
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a whole with prompt, generous, and universal approval.*® Such 
a reception of Seward’s reply did not prevail among those who 
knew the real legal issues involved and were acquainted with 
international law. Hamilton Fish, who later succeeded Seward 
in the State Department, described Seward’s reply as follows: 


In style it is verbose and egotistical; in argument, flimsy; and in its 
conception and general scope it is an abandonment of the high posi- 
tion we have occupied as a nation upon a great principle. We are 
humbled and disgraced, not by the act of the surrender of four of our 
own citizens, but by the manner in which it has been done, and the 
absence of a sound principle upon which to rest and justify it... . We 
might and should have turned the affair vastly to our credit and ad- 
vantage; it has been made the means of our humiliation.*° 


Seward’s reply has been criticized by a considerable number 
of recent writers on the diplomatic history of the United States 
as illogical, confused, and as revealing his ignorance of interna- 
tional law. Seward’s opinion that Mason and Slidell were “per- 
sonal contraband” was a “ridiculous definition of contraband, not 
yet sanctioned by American practice nor by international law, 
[and] detracted from the affirmation, in reply to the British ulti- 
matum, that England was at last adopting American principles 
and now demanding of the United States what once she had re- 
fused to yield.”*' Lord Russell, British Foreign Minister, con- 
cerned principally with the men, accepted Seward’s reply even 
though he did not agree that Mason and Slidell and their dis- 
patches were contraband. 

After the United States had surrendered the Confederate en- 
voys, Sumner gave a speech on January 9, 1862, on the Trent 
affair. One suspects that Sumner worked vigorously to get his 
material ready for a speech and was bound to give it although 
the occasion for it might seem past. A few days before his speech 
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Sumner had written to Cobden, an advocate of the recodification 
of maritime law, that “We must extract as much as possible for 
maritime rights out of the unfortunate “Trent’ affair. I shall do 
what I can. The attention which the subject has received will 
prepare the way for reform.”** After the speech, Sumner said his 
avowed purpose was “to do something for peace; but I was 
obliged to arouse the patriotism and self-respect of my own 
countrymen by associating the surrender with American princi- 
ples.”** But the nation had already been reconciled to the sur- 
render by Seward’s reply and was thankful for the peaceful 
solution. One is led to the suspicion that Sumner regarded this 
as an opportunity to let the world judge as to whether he or 
Seward seemed better fitted to head the State Department. The 
senator agreed with the conclusions in Seward’s letter to Lyons, 
namely, that the surrender was in conformity with American 
principles, but, as will be shown, the two differed in their line 
of argument in reaching this conclusion. 

Sumner delivered his speech to a thronged Senate chamber 
whose galleries were filled with a distinguished audience of for- 
eign ministers, public officials, and other prominent people. Sum- 
ner stated that there were four main points in the British com- 
plaint: 


1. That the seizure of the rebel emissaries, without taking the ship 
into port, was wrong, inasmuch as a Navy officer is not entitled to sub- 
stitute himself for a judicial tribunal. 

2. That had the ship been carried into port, it would not have been 
liable on account of the rebel emissaries, inasmuch as neutral ships 
are free to carry all persons not apparently in the military or naval 
service of the enemy. 

3. Are dispatches contraband of war, so as to render the ship liable 
to seizure? 


4. Are neutral ships, carrying dispatches, liable to be stopped be- 
tween two neutral ports? 


Sumner said that the first question was the pivot of the British 
complaint, and he gave it special attention. He made an analogy 
between the case on hand and the hated British practice of im- 
pressment of the early nineteenth century. Whereas the British 
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complained that Captain Wilkes substituted himself for a judicial 
tribunal, Sumner tried to prove that the British navy officers also 
had set themselves up as judicial tribunals or floating judgment 
seats when they had impressed American citizens and foreigners 
who were under the protection of the American flag. Sumner 
characteristically supported his contentions with a mass of ut- 
terances by American and British jurists and public officials, all 
to the effect that international law prohibited captured property 
from being adjudged without a fair trial before a competent 
tribunal. Before the War of 1812, such trials, Sumner maintained, 
were the will of petty British naval commanders. He thus showed 
that in the Trent affair the American arguments formerly em- 
ployed against the intolerable British pretensions were invoked 
by England against the error of taking two rebel emissaries from 
a British ship. Sumner perhaps thought that Seward did not 
state clearly or emphasize sufficiently the important relationship 
between British impressments and the Trent affair. 

In answer to the second point in the British complaint, Sumner 
contradicted the Secretary of State without referring directly to 
him. Seward had held that the Trent was liable to capture be- 
cause of the rebel emissaries on board and that Captain Wilkes’s 
error was not of substance but of form. The correct form was to 
take the captured vessel before a prize court. Sumner, on the 
other hand, maintained that in the first place the rebels were not 
subject to capture and that only men in the military or naval 
service aboard a neutral ship were liable to capture. Mason and 
Slidell, not in either service, were therefore not liable to capture. 
The whole proceeding in the Trent affair was wrong, Sumner 
said, as the captain of the ship was morally but not legally guilty 
in receiving those men on board. According to American princi- 
ples the ship was legally innocent, but if argued by British au- 
thorities it might be held otherwise. He supported his views by 
quoting James Madison, who had shaped a large part of our 
policy on maritime rights, to the effect that any person not in the 
military service of an enemy could not be taken from neutral 
vessels. This policy had been reaffirmed in many treaties nego- 
tiated by the United States with foreign nations before the Civil 
War. 

Referring to the third point, on the question of dispatches, the 
senator again found it necessary to differ with Seward. The secre- 
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tary seemed to follow British authorities in declaring the dis- 
patches carried by Mason and Slidell as contraband of war, thus 
justifying the halting of the Trent. Sumner would not accept the 
opinion of these authorities because it would mean a reversal 
of American principles and practices which acknowledged that 
a “ship was not liable to capture on account of dispatches on 
board.” To confirm this contention he claimed support of con- 
tinental European governments, especially the French.*® 

In considering the fourth point, Sumner stated that, according 
to British precedents, dispatches on board a neutral ship sailing 
between two neutral ports were held to be contraband. American 
practice, on the other hand, he maintained, repudiated that rule. 
The long-established American principle was that articles of con- 
traband were subject to confiscation only when the trade was 
“with the enemy, not with the neutral.”** Seward had maintained 
that the question of destination would not modify any right of 
a belligerent captor. Present-day writers on international law, 
however, state that an essential element of contraband is its ulti- 
mate enemy destination.** 

In the conclusion of this lengthy speech Sumner recognized 
that his whole argument was based on the British assumption 
that the rebels were belligerents. He then concluded: 


The seizure of the rebel emissaries on board a neutral ship cannot be 
justified according to our best American precedents and practice. There 
seems to be no single point where the seizure is not questionable, un- 
less we choose to invoke British precedents and practice, which beyond 
doubt led Captain Wilkes into the mistake which he committed. . . . 
In this surrender, if such it may be called, our Government does not 
even “stoop to conquer.” It simply lifts itself to the height of its own 
original principles. . . . If Great Britain has gained the custody of two 
rebels, the United States have secured the triumph of their principles.*® 


The reception of Sumner’s speech in England was different 
from that accorded it in the United States. In this country it was 
compared, of course, with Seward’s reply; and important people 
who knew international and maritime law applauded the schol- 
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arly speech as placing the subject proudly and correctly before 
the world. Thomas D. Woolsey, eminent international jurist, 
congratulated Sumner for having “exposed some of Mr. Seward’s 
errors.”*° Many others thought that Sumner had corrected Sew- 
ard’s unsound principles of international law.* Newspaper edi- 
tors, statemen, judges, lawyers, clergymen, authors, and others 
throughout the country applauded the speech and praised its 
statesmanship.” Hostile papers, such as the Boston Daily Courier, 
refused to print the speech and pointed out that it was too late 
to be of any importance, even if it had any particular value, be- 
cause the government had already given its decision on the case.™ 

English opinion was much less favorable. The hostile London 
Times bitterly attacked the speech for its rebuke of England and 
denied that England had changed any precedents.** Vernon Har- 
court, an able English writer on international law who wrote for 
the London Times under the pseudonym of “Historicus,” gen- 
erally condemned Sumner: 


It is impossible to read such performances as the “Great Speech of 
Hon. C. Sumner” without drawing a gloomy augury for the future of 
a nation among whom such a man can occupy a chief place. . . . But 
now, whether we turn to the puerile absurdities of President Lincoln’s 
message, or to the confused and transparent sophistry of Mr. Seward’s 
despatch, or to the feeble and illogical malice of Mr. Sumner’s oration, 
we see nothing on every side but a melancholy spectacle of impotent 
violence and furious incapacity. 


Henry Reeve, an English friend, inquired of Sumner why the 
North did not disavow Wilkes’s act immediately instead of at 
the point of a sword. He also pointed out to the senator that the 
argument on impressments was irrelevant inasmuch as England 
had not the slightest intention of ever exercising that barbaric 


50 Thomas D. Woolsey to Sumner, January 11, 1862, in Sumner Papers, LV. 

51 For example, James G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress (2 vols., Norwich, 
Conn., 1884-1886), I, 585; Boston Journal, January 10, 1862, in Sumner Scrap 
Book, 1860-62 (Houghton Library, Harvard University); Stephen Higginson to 
Adams, January 31, 1862, in Adams, “The Trent Affair, 1861-1862,” 138. 

52 New York Times, January 10, 1862; John Jay to Sumner, January 11, 1862, 
in Sumner Papers, LV; Richard H. Dana to Adams, January 19, 1862, in C. F. 
Adams, Richard Henry Dana (2 vols., Boston, 1890-1891), II, 261. For extracts 
from other newspapers, see Charles Sumner, Works (15 vols., Boston, 1870-1883), 
VI, 219 ff. 

53 Boston Daily Courier, January 10, 1862. 

54 London Times, January 25, 1862. 

55 Quoted in Sumner, Works, VI, 227. 
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right again.*®° Even the friendly Duke of Argyll had little but 
criticism for Sumner’s speech. He told Charles Francis Adams, 
American minister to the Court of St. James, that he disagreed 
with Sumner on points of international law and that England 
could resume impressments without any inconsistency with the 
British action in the Trent case." Adams summed up the situa- 
tion when he wrote from England to Richard H. Dana that Sum- 
ners speech had “cost him favor here. No paper has ventured 
to print it.”** 

The Trent affair and the British criticisms of Sumner’s speech 
perhaps were responsible for the coming change in Sumner’s long- 
felt admiration of England. He now realized the unfriendliness 
of the British press and public men who, as he said, took ad- 
vantage of the United States by making a “casus belli at once on 
a point of law, when we are embarrassed by domestic difficul- 
ties."°? Seward, on the other hand, emerged from the Trent 
affair with much improved relations with Lyons and Russell. 
They found the Secretary of State peaceful and without any ani- 
mosity toward England in contrast to his early hostile attitude of 
April and May 1861. 


56 Henry Reeve to Sumner, January 28, 1862, in Pearson, “Letters of the Duke 
and Duchess of Argyll to Charles Sumner,” 94-95. 

57 Adams, “The Trent Affair, 1861-1862,” 137-38. 

58 Adams to Dana, February 6, 1862, in Dana Family Collection (Massachusetts 
Historical Society ). 

59 Sumner to Bright, January 9, 1862, in Pierce, Memoir and Letters, IV, 62. 

60 Lyons to Russell, December 23, 1861, in Thomas W. L. Newton, Lord Lyons: 
A Record of British Diplomacy (2 vols., London, 1913), I, 69; Russell to William 
E. Gladstone, January 26, 1862, in E. D. Adams, Great Britain and the American 
Civil War (2 vols., New York, 1925), I, 235-36. 














Notes and Documents 


D. H. HILL’S ANTI-YANKEE ALGEBRA 


By HAL BRIDGES 


Ll. 1857, WHEN THE STORM CLOUDS OF CIVIL WAR WERE 
gathering over the United States, J. B. Lippincott and Company 
of Philadelphia published a college textbook, Elements of Alge- 
bra, that was aimed at the Southern market.! The author, the 
future Confederate general, D. H. Hill,? was a South Carolinian 
by birth, and in 1857 was professor of mathematics and civil 
engineering in Davidson College. Thus he was something of a 
rarity in an era when Northern authors produced most of the 
textbooks for Southern schools. What made his book truly dis- 
tinctive, however, and marked it as peculiarly Southern, was the 
anti-Yankee propaganda that he had worked into his algebraic 
problems; propaganda which for modern historians makes Ele- 
ments of Algebra not so much a treatise in mathematics as a docu- 
ment in Southern nationalism.* 


1 This note is a product of research conducted with the financial support of the 
Council on Research and Creative Work of the University of Colorado, and the 
American Philosophical Society. 

2 Hill’s highest rank in the Confederate States Army was lieutenant general. 

3 Although Hill’s anti-Yankee mathematics is of course not unknown to stu- 
dents of Southern history, there does seem to be some confusion even today about 
the exact nature of his work. During recent research trips through Southern 
states the present writer was often asked whether Hill did not publish a series of 
grade school arithmetics attacking the Yankees. The answer would appear to be 
that all Hill’s anti-Yankee problems are embodied in Elements of Algebra, which 
was his one published work in mathematics and was part of a Southern series of 
textbooks, by various authors, published by Lippincott. Some of the confusion 
regarding Hill’s work can probably be traced to [Edward Albert Pollard], The 
Early Life, Campaigns, and Public Services of Robert E. Lee; with a Record of 
the Campaigns and Heroic Deeds of His Companions in Arms .. . by a Dis- 
tinguished Southern Journalist (New York, 1871), 450. Pollard writes disparag- 
ingly about Hill’s “elementary educational works, “a Southern Series’,” and about 
the “curiosities of arithmetic” that he produced. Douglas Southall Freeman, in 
partially quoting some of Hill’s anti-Yankee problems, and in referring to a series 
of mathematical works by Hill, cites Companions in Arms, 450, as his source. See 
Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenanis (3 vols., New York, 1942-1944), I, 20. 
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Of course, not all the problems in Hill's textbook are anti- 
Yankee. Some are orthodox enough, and require the student to 
compute such things as the number of bricks in the walls of a 
room. But scattered through the ordinary one finds the unortho- 
dox, problems in which Hill, with quiet, sardonic humor, points 
a finger of ridicule or scorn at any and everything Northern. For 
example: 


The field of battle at Buena Vista is 614 miles from Saltillo. Two Indi- 
ana volunteers ran away from the field of battle at the same time; one 
ran half a mile per hour faster than the other, and reached Saltillo 5 
minutes and 54 6/11 seconds sooner than the other. Required their 
respective rates of travel. 


And again: 


A man in Cincinnati purchased 10,000 pounds of bad pork, at 1 cent 
per pound, and paid so much per pound to put it through a chemical 
process, by which it would appear sound, and then sold it at an ad- 
vanced price, clearing $450 by the fraud. The price at which he sold 
the pork per pound, multiplied by the cost per pound of the chemical 
process, was 3 cents. Required the price at which he sold it, and the 
cost of the chemical process.® 


With similar ingenuity Hill manages in other problems to call 
attention to New England “treason” during the War of 1812, to 
the enslavement of the Pequot Indians in Connecticut, to the 
witchcraft persecutions in Massachusetts, and to the number of 
insane persons in New England and New York in a given year. 
He gives data about Yankee traders who sell watered milk and 
wooden nutmegs, and reminds his students of the accident rate 
on Northern-owned railroads. In sharp contrast, Southerners in 
his problems invariably appear in a favorable light. Southerners 
outdo Yankee abolitionists in contributing money toward the 
liberation of a slave; a “Southern gentleman” computes the profits 
from his plantation, or the cost of his slaves; and the people of 
South Carolina valiantly defend their territory against the French 
attack of 1706." 

Such propaganda, if it served no other purpose, did inject a 
gleam of reader interest into a book that on the whole is “heavy 

* Hill, Elements of Algebra, 322. 


5 Tbid., 321. 
6 Tbid., passim. 
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both in size and treatment.” Elements of Algebra contains 507 
closely printed pages, which are given over for the most part to 
lucid but perhaps overly comprehensive explanations of alge- 
braic processes, from the most elementary to difficult advanced 
operations. Even the first principles of the calculus are discussed, 
and few indeed are the beginning college algebras, either of 
Hill's day or the present, that carry the student so far. 

Hill’s thoroughgoing textbook received the endorsement of a 
number of his colleagues in Southern institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Charles Phillips, professor of civil engineering in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, wrote: “This work of Professor Hill's 
is the product of a mind intensely in love with Algebra. . . . It is 
exhaustive on the subject it treats; and, in the abundance and 
aptness of its illustrations, reminds one of the richness and sim- 
plicity of Euler.”* Another testimonial came from “T. J. Jackson, 
Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute,” who declared: “From an examination of various 
portions of Major D. H. Hill’s Algebra, in manuscript, I regard it 
as superior to any other work with which I am acquainted on the 
same branch of science.”® In July of the year this statement ap- 
peared, Jackson married Hill's sister-in-law.’ The day was not 
far distant when they would be comrades in arms in the Army 
of Northern Virginia. 

In addition to Elements of Algebra, Hill published two other 
books, religious studies entitled, A Consideration of the Sermon 
on the Mount" and The Crucifixion of Christ.’* An elder of the 
Presbyterian church through most of his life, he was an able 
Biblical scholar, and his Biblical interests are reflected in some 
of the problems in the Algebra, along with his Southern nation- 
alism.”* 


7 Marguerite Gilstrap, “Daniel Harvey Hill, Southern Propagandist,” in Arkan- 
sas Historical Quarterly (Little Rock, 1942- ), If (March 1943), 43. 

8 Hill, Elements of Algebra, iv. 

9% [bid., iii. 

10 In July 1857 Jackson married Mary Anna Morrison, daughter of the Rev. 
Robert Hall Morrison, and sister of Hill’s wife, Isabella Morrison Hill. 

11 (Philadelphia: William S. and Alfred Martien, 1858), 282 pp. 

12 (Philadelphia: William S. and Alfred Martien; London: James Nisbet and 
Co., 1859), 345 pp. 

13 Hill, Elements of Algebra, passim. 
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Book Reviews 


The Great Experiment: An Introduction to the History of the American 
People. By Frank Thistlethwaite. (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 335. Maps. $5.00.) 


The chief value of this brief survey of American history comes from 
the fact that it was written by a young English scholar for the benefit 
of English undergraduates. Like the works of other Europeans who 
have interpreted the United States, it has a degree of perspective and 
independence often lacking in native products. The author is able 
to grasp essentials and to see the main lines of development without 
getting lost in details. He can be both critical and friendly in an 
objective way. 

The central theme of Thistlethwaite’s book is the physical and his- 
torical unity of the Atlantic basin and its conflict with the land mass 
of the North American continent. The American colonies were “a kind 
of arc projected across the Atlantic from a center in London,” and 
migration, commerce, and investment kept that unity long after inde- 
pendence. The Revolution, itself, was only the parochial side of a 
conflict being waged against stupidity and injustice on both sides of 
the Atlantic and “displayed nakedly all the vices of its character as 
an insurrection of men who distrusted authority, were impatient of 
discipline, ignorant of the need of controls, and bent only on achieving 
a liberty bordering on anarchy.” For this reason the formation of the 
Constitution was “a counter revolution against a radical element”—a 
kind of return to London by way of Philadelphia. 

The ties eastward, however, weakened as settlement pushed west- 
ward into the interior of the continent. Soon “the continental thrust” 
turned the nation about and “the mercantile community” of the Ameri- 
can seaboard became the supply base for Western needs and “forced 
Britain to become increasingly a sleeping member in the partnership 
which yoked continental expansion to the Atlantic world.” It gave 
the American a more provincial character and brought to an end the 
“whole nationalistic program of ordered advance.” The restricted sale 
of lands to men who could afford to develop them was abandoned. 
Government building of a transport system and sound, well-regulated 
banking were given up. “A new generation of small men” took charge. 

It was the coming to dominance of this “mass of petty enterprisers” 
which produced Jacksonian democracy and brought that “psycho- 
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logical release from the inhibitions of an authoritarian society” which 
gave “the new generation an intoxicating sense of the potential of 
life in America.” It reached its climax in “manifest destiny” and in 
the era of ferment and reform. In time it “set up a polarization of 
values, North and South, so intense as to require a forcible discharge.” 
So when the Southern planters in their “tradition directed society” 
refused to abolish slavery—the only “true remedy” for an increasingly 
unprofitable business—“the two cultures within the American Union” 
clashed in open warfare. 

The last half of the book deals with the problem of preserving 
democracy in the age of big business and in the years when the United 
States found its life again dominated by the Atlantic basin. The rail- 
road, by opening up the great natural resources of the continent and 
creating the richest market on earth, “provided the prime force behind 
Americas unprecedented industrial growth.” The course ran “from 
wildcatting to monopoly” and produced “the business tycoon” with 
his lack of social responsibility and his disregard of law. Only the 
fact of an expanding economy saved “Americans from their nightmare 
of a business tyranny.” About all that was gained in the effort to save 
democracy by regulation was the ultimate realization that “the Ameri- 
can faith in the power of statute to alter human and business nature 
was unjustified.” 

Gradually, after 1900, the nation turned back toward the Atlantic 
basin. Markets, raw materials, and investments, more and more, were 
found outside the United States. For purposes of defense and ex- 
pansion, the United States was “of the same character as the nations 
of the Old World.” The restrictions now placed on foreign immigra- 
tion showed how completely the whole domestic outlook had altered; 
acceptance of world responsibilities marked the end of “continental 
domination.” The matter of democracy, however, remained unsolved. 
Thistlethwaite can end up only with questions. Is our ideal “entirely 
dependent on an expanding economy with an ever-rising standard of 
living and with new opportunities to offset the inexorable tendency 
to private monopoly?” “Are the American people, temperamentally 
given to dynamic experiments, to impatient and Utopian solutions, 
capable of the nerve, discipline and experience demanded of a Great 
Power?” 


University of Chicago Avery CRAVEN 
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The Decline of American Liberalism. By Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1955. Pp. xiv, 401. Notes. 
$7.50. ) 


The author of this book feels that historians in emphasizing the 
democratic ideal have too often ignored the factors in American life 
pointing toward a declining liberalism. His avowed purpose is to 
rectify this neglect. The thesis is explicitly stated: “the decline of 
liberalism, though sometimes hardly perceptible, often uneven, and 
occasionally reversed, is nevertheless a real descent.” 

Mr. Ekirch, a professor of history at American University, is well 
aware of the semantic confusion which besets those who write on this 
subject. Because all sorts of progressives, nationalists, and socialists 
have appropriated the liberal label, he is at pains to define what he 
calls “historic liberalism” in “precise and rigid terms.” Of central im- 
portance is individual freedom, but. also involved are constitutional 
self-government, laissez-faire economics, a sympathy for minority 
rights, and faith in reason with its necessary concomitants: public 
education and resistance to all curbs on freedom of thought or ex- 
pression—in short, the liberal credo of the Enlightenment. Given this 
definition as a premise, the author has little difficulty in finding evi- 
dence recording the decay of American liberalism. 

Although the opinions of Thomas Jefferson (out of office) may seem 
to epitomize a golden age of liberal thought, Mr. Ekirch follows Par- 
rington in suggesting that the crucial turning point for the liberal 
ideal may have come in the Revolution itself when the long colonial 
trend toward decentralization gave place to a centralizing counter- 
thrust which has subsequently led, step by step, to the “coercive state.” 
There is no need to retrace this somber progression here. Suffice it 
to say Mr. Ekirch sees the whole journey in pessimistic terms. The 
Constitution, while politically liberal, contains seeds of destruction for 
laissez-faire liberalism in the far-reaching economic powers it gives 
the state. From the Federalists who pursue a “constantly illiberal 
course during their twelve years of power” to the Progressives who 
abandon individualism for nationalism, adopt the positive state as 
their own, and nudge the nation toward “state socialism along Euro- 
pean lines,” every generation sees yet another liberal tenet aban- 
doned. The New Deal continues the trend, minimizing individual 
freedom while stressing social security, economic equality, and further 
centralization. For “many American liberals” intervention in a second 
World War draws attention from Roosevelt's failure to achieve pros- 
perity through planning and reform but results in still further losses 
of individual freedom. Too soon thereafter the demands of a cold 
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war turn the nation into a military garrison which puts first premium 
on conformity and increasingly elevates the state over the individual] 
as the end sought by society. 

This book is well worth studying if for no other reason than the 
light it sheds on the confusion attending the term liberal. Moreover, 
some readers will find useful the author's pessimistic portrait of decay 
(often long quotes from well-known textbooks) in recalling once again 
how frequently the ideals of the democratic state have been violated 
in our national past. But this reviewer is inclined to feel that the 
ideals of liberalism when removed from the realm of theory to po- 
litical practice have always involved transforming compromises. The 
function of liberals in every generation has been to adjust the conflicts 
of liberty and authority, today no less, reconciling in so far as pos- 
sible the goal of individual freedom with the all-too-immediate collec- 
tivist pressures of contemporary society. While the historian cannot 
be condemned for chronicling the repeated failures of liberals, surely 
his account would serve better if it offered further constructive in- 
sights on the means they have used to escape the inevitable and ever- 
changing dilemmas of freedom and authority. Furthermore, Mr. 
Ekirch’s essentially static definition of liberalism seems to deny that 
spiritual concepts survive only as they grow. At times the author's 
interpretations seem to ignore his own observation that Jefferson's 
broader liberalism changed with the times while John Randolph of 
Roanoke “became increasingly embittered, retreating finally into an 
intransigent southern states rights position.” 


Duke University I. B. Hottey, Jr. 


George Sandys, Poet-Adventurer: A Study in Anglo-American Culture 
in the Seventeenth Century. By Richard Beale Davis. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 320. Illustrations, appen- 
dixes, bibliography. $4.75.) 


This is the first full-length study of George Sandys (1578-1644), 
English poet who is noted for his travel accounts, his translation of 
Ovid, his paraphrase of the Scriptures, and his interest in the colonies 
of Virginia and Bermuda. 

In 1610 the poet set forth on a typical educational tour to the Holy 
Land and other Mediterranean countries. The published account of 
his travels was dedicated to Prince Charles and embellished with 
references from guidebooks, geographers, historians, church fathers, 
classical philosophers, and poets. In analyzing the travel account, 
Professor Davis concludes that it “has a significant place in the Eliza- 
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bethan travel literature tradition”; and he credits Sandys with adding 
“the continuous flow of literary allusions” and bringing “to maturity 
the cultivated travel-narrative.” 

George supported his older brother Sir Edwin as leader of the 
Sandys faction in the friction that developed with the Smith-Warwick 
group over problems of American colonial administration. Professor 
Davis reviews this conflict and differs with both Wesley Frank Craven 
and Charles M. Andrews by giving more credit to the leadership 
ability of Sir Edwin Sandys and to his efforts to provide colonial self- 
government in Virginia. In evaluating this so-called “liberal” move- 
ment, Professor Davis does not think any final conclusion can be drawn 
until detailed studies are made of the nature of “liberalism” during 
this period; but he is more inclined than Craven, Andrews, and Perry 
Miller to consider these ideas as “a step towards” nineteenth-century 
liberalism and Jeffersonian democracy. 

In 1621 George Sandys was elected to the new position of treasurer 
for Virginia, and he proceeded to the colony to assume his main duties 
of directing industry, encouraging staple commodities, and collecting 
the revenue of the London Company. Present during the catastrophic 
Indian massacre of 1622, he led the first avenging expedition and in 
six extant letters recorded excellent accounts of conditions after the 
Indian attack. George Sandys also served at some time on the King’s 
Council for Virginia in London, on the Council of State in Virginia; 
and after returning to England in 1625, he was agent for Virginia in 
England, adviser to the Privy Council on colonial affairs, a Gentleman 
of the Privy Chamber to King Charles I, and a member of the Falk- 
land-Great Tew literary circle. 

Sandys published the first five books of his translation of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses in 1621. While en route to and in Virginia, he con- 
tinued work on the remaining parts; and in 1626 he published the 
fifteen complete books with a dedication to King Charles I. For 
English-speaking America, Professor Davis confirms the conclusion of 
Moses Coit Tyler that it “is the very first expression of elaborate poetry, 
it is the first utterance of the conscious literary spirit, articulated in 
America,” and “may well have for us a sort of sacredness, as being 
the first monument of English poetry, of classical scholarship, and of 
deliberate literary art, reared on these shores.” 

Sandys’ translation influenced other poets in vocabulary and in use 
of the elaborate prose annotation. While there also seems to be a 
significant influence on the development of the English heroic couplet, 
Professor Davis thinks that final conclusions must await more detailed 
studies of the couplet form used by Sandys’ predecessors, contempo- 
raries, and successors. Sandys remains a minor English poet but is 
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pronounced the ablest “between Ben Jonson and Dryden and Milton’, 
and the designation “scholar-poet” is suggested as “the key to his 
weakness and his strength.” 

This is a competent and scholarly work. It displays prodigious and 
thorough research with elaborate documentation of the sources, a 
twenty-three page bibliography, appendixes with discussions of con- 
troversial points, and an adequate index. 

In this sympathetic but not uncritical biography, Professor Davis 
has produced a study that deserved to be made of the “Poet-Adven- 
turer” and one that makes a substantial contribution to the field of 
Anglo-American culture of the first half of the seventeenth century. 


University of Kansas W. Stirr Rosrson, Jr. 


The Colonial American in Britain. By William L. Sachse. (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1956. Pp. x, 290. Notes. $5.50.) 


This reviewer is grateful that this particular book was sent her for 
review, as‘it has proved the occasion for her renewing acquaintance 
with many colonial characters whom she first met intimately in con- 
nection with her investigations for The Colonial Agents of the South- 
ern Colonies. 

As the title of this book suggests, the author deals with unusually 
interesting material, which embraces prominent personalities of this 
period of history, both in this country and in England, and with ad- 
venture of a sort—pioneering adventure of colonials in the mother 
country with government officials and the crown. 

The author makes the reader feel and understand the urge which 
drew colonials back “home,” as most of them continued to regard 
Britain until the Revolution. As the author aptly phrases it, “This is 
the story of an eastward attraction in the history of a people who have 
generally been impelled toward the West” (p. 3). 

A prodigious amount of research has been poured out for a volume 
of this size. The scope involved in the subject is very wide, as colonials 
from practically all fields of colonial activity are embraced—students 
from preparatory, or, as the British would say, “public,” school to 
Oxford, Cambridge, or even the University of Edinburgh, and at 
the Inns of Court; merchants of every sort; ship captains; artists, 
among whom we encounter the well-known names of West, Copley, 
Peale, and Stuart. To an unusual degree the comprehensiveness of 
his work is illustrated in Chapter VII, “Colonial Emissaries.” There 
instantly flashes into the mind of anyone familiar with the field the 
vast array of colonial agents, both regular and special, who presented 
themselves in London from the earliest days (two of the oldest col- 
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onies had sent agents of a sort as early as 1625) until the Revolution. 
Not content with this large assemblage, the author pursues other 
agents sent by a locality or a group, such as the spokesmen for Boston, 
Gloucester, and Marblehead against an excise levied by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature; or emissaries for the six northern counties of North 
Carolina to plead for more adequate representation in the legislature; 
or agents for a land grant from the home government. Solicitors for 
charitable and educational projects were almost incessant and some- 
times surprisingly successful as when the Smith-Jay mission of 1762- 
1764 collected £16,200 for two institutions of learning in Philadelphia 
and New York City (pp. 109-12). 

All the above is to show that the research has been not only wide 
but thorough, a fact abundantly attested by the well-documented 
notes. This reviewer, who has a fairly close conversance with several 
phases of the research, feels that no phase of the subject seems to have 
been neglected. 

The organization of a vast mass of diverse data is achieved in a 
natural manner according to fields of activity. The conclusions, stated 
in a brief, final chapter, termed “Epilogue,” are cautiously drawn with- 
out effort to strain facts and seem eminently sound. The work reflects 
sound scholarship. 

The volume is an example of good craftsmanship in bookmaking 
and reflects credit on the University of Winconsin Press. It is well 
proportioned, bound attractively in red, with a bit of clever adver- 
tising on the paper cover by virtue of photographs of several manu- 
script letters which the author has used in the preparation of his own 
manuscript. Once more, however, the reviewer registers her protest 
against the placing of notes in the back of the book instead of on the 
page where the note is cited by numeral, thus ignoring the convenience 
of the reader. 


Baltimore, Maryland ELLA LoNN 


Colonial Records of South Carolina. Journals of the Commissioners of 
the Indian Trade, September 20, 1710-August 29, 1718. Edited 
by W. L. McDowell. (Columbia: South Carolina Archives De- 
partment, 1955. Pp. xii, 368. Illustrations, appendix. $8.00.) 


Beginning with this volume, the Archives Department of South Caro- 
lina has launched Series Two in its program to publish the Colonial 
Records of South Carolina. Series One, the publication of the Journals 
of the Commons House of Assembly, is familiar to readers of this 
learned Journal, having been appropriately reviewed with enthusiasm 
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and unstinted praise. Series Two—classified as “Indian Books”—will, 
when completed, make available some of the most valuable Indian 
records relating to colonial America. According to the editor, this 
series will eventually comprise four volumes; because of the existing 
manuscript records, three out of the four volumes will deal with the 
period after 1750. This first volume, however, covers the period 1710- 
1718—a gap exists in the materials between 1718 and 1750—and in- 
cludes two separate “Journals of the Commissioners of the Indian 
Trade”: the first covering the period 1710-1715; the second, the period 
1716-1718. 

Actually, there is a wide difference in the character and content of 
the two journals. In the first period, 1710-1715, the commissioners pay 
some attention to the more general problems of the Indian trade such 
as licensing Indian traders, but much of the time the commissioners 
resemble a court, adjudicating disputes between the whites and In- 
dians. Time and again the commissioners are called on to order white 
settlers to free Indians who have been unjustly enslaved, forcibly ab- 
ducted, or mistreated in some way, and Indian leaders repeatedly 
appear before the commissioners to plead for justice when traders or 
settlers wrong them. In most cases, it is interesting to note, the com- 
missioners place the burden of proof on the whites, making them pro- 
duce evidence that can disprove the accusation. Moreover, it would 
seem that the commissioners almost invariably ruled in favor of the 
Indians. 

The strong earthiness of the times and the crudeness of the Indian 
traders are also revealed in the journal with such entries as the fol- 
lowing: “Phillip Gilliard, a Trader, took a young Indian against her 
Will for his Wife, and cruelly whipped her and her Brother for ac- 
cepting a few Beades from her, to the great Greife of the Indians there 
present. One Carpenter justifies [sic] that the said Gilliard made a 
Woeman drunk with Rum and locked her up from her Mother, offer- 
ing to kill the Mother becaus she would not leve her Daughter behind 
her.” 

The second journal included in this volume—there is an interlude 
of more than a year between the conclusion of the first journal and 
the beginning of the second—has a different character altogether. The 
change is due in large measure to an act of the assembly, passed June 
30, 1716, making the Indian trade a public monopoly. Armed with 
this power, the commissioners, all of whom are new except for Ralph 
Izard, dominate the Indian trade; and their journal shows it. In con- 
trast to the earlier record where occasionally four months elapsed be- 
tween meetings, the commissioners meet frequently and for longer 
periods. Their journal is crowded with plans conceived and decisions 
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made and executed. They appoint agents such as Theophilus Hastings 
on a salary basis to act for them in trading with the various Indian 
nations. Elaborate instructions are drawn up specifying what the 
agents are to do, what prices they should receive for their goods (a 
100 per cent markup), and what rates are to be paid for furs and 
skins. What is surprising, in part, is the little reference made, even 
by indirection, to the Yamassee War. Because of the numerous letters, 
resolutions, instructions, and other documents contained in the second 
journal, however, it is much richer and, therefore, more important 
than the first. 

With the publication of this volume, the South Carolina Archives 
Department is making another invaluable group of colonial records 
available. The quality of the editorial work, especially in view of 
countless variations in spelling and style used by contemporaries, is 
excellent, and the full index gives the volume added usefulness. Schol- 
ars will be grateful for generations to come. 


Northwestern University CLARENCE L. VER STEEG 


The Colonial Records of South Carolina. The Journal of the Commons 
House of Assembly, February 20, 1744-May 25, 1745. Edited by 
J. H. Easterby. (Columbia: South Carolina Archives Department, 
1955. Pp. xii, 626. $12.50.) 


The fifth volume in Series I of the Colonial Records of South Caro- 
lina, publication of which was begun in 1951, contains the records of 
the closing ten sessions of the Commons House of Assembly which 
was elected on September 1-2, 1742. The new governor, James Glen, 
permitted the body to continue its responsibilities until the time limit- 
ed by law. On the eve of adjournment, he commended both the Coun- 
cil and Assembly for their “Patience and Temper” and recognized that 
the members had “had a very long and tedious Attendance in Town.” 
The records of the first sessions are included in Volume IV of this 
series. The present volume contains the records from February 20, 
1744 to May 25, 1745. 

The effects on South Carolina of Britain’s war with Spain and France 
dominated the Assembly proceedings included in this volume. At a 
time when the fate of Britain’s American colonies could have hung 
upon the willingness of South Carolina to appropriate sufficient funds 
for defense, the Assembly turned like a petulant child to the mother 
country, asking for troops and additional ships. This petulance lay 
in the shortness of currency and the failure of the rice market. Gov- 
ernor Glen, although no doubt with pressures upon him from His 
Majesty’s Government, had the wisdom to recognize that pressures 
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also lay heavily upon the colonists. “Rice which has hitherto beep 
our sole Support,” he said, “is at present of so little Value as hardly 
to be worth planting, and consequently Taxes which in happier Times 
would be light are become a Burthen.” 

Chiefly for this reason, although also because of honest differences 
of opinion, the Assembly seemed to approach its military responsibili- 
ties with incredible lack of realism. Garrisons, already small, were 
further reduced; expenditures already made on the Charles Town 
fortifications were not approved; nor would the Assembly authorize 
completion of the work until His Majesty’s engineer from the Bahamas 
had been summoned. When after six months the engineer arrived and 
two months later reported a plan of defense, the House debated the 
report with deliberation and concluded that “the Sum necessary for 
perfecting or carrying the said Plan into Execution is beyond the 
Ability of the Province to provide.” It did, however, appropriate 
funds to defend the colony against sudden attack. 

The Assembly also busied itself with approving other small ex- 
penditures calculated both to defend and develop the colony. It au- 
thorized construction of a bridge between Lady’s Island and St. Helena 
to protect “the frontier Settlements of this Province” which “were ex- 
posed very much to sudden Attempts of Our Enemies.” The Assembly 
increased bounties on silk, cotton, indigo, and other products needed 
to diversify crops in the face of losses from the once profitable rice 
trade. 

It revised regulations to govern white servants and sought to in- 
crease the duty on slaves, hoping to attract more whites to the colony 
in an effort to increase the ratio to the number of slaves, but it stead- 
fastly refused to direct “that no Slave shall hereafter be brought up 
in the Province to any Handicraft Trade.” Nor would the Assembly 
condone murder of slaves. 

The Assembly continued its concern for public improvements, for 
the erection of Chapels of Ease, for drawing of the jury list, for clari- 
fication of the election law. It listened patiently to the dispute between 
General Baptists and Separate Baptists for title to the church lot and 
buildings in Charles Town. Through all these proceedings the struggle 
for power between Commons House and Council continued, and the 
House stubbornly pointed out its proper title to be “Assembly.” 

Like the previous ones, the records in the fifth volume contain a 
fascinating unfolding of the economic, social, military, and _ political 
life of America. J. H. Easterby, director of the South Carolina Archives 
Department, and his staff again have executed skillfully the task of 
copying and editing the documents. 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina Guion GriFrFis JOHNSON 
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George Washington in the Ohio Valley. By Hugh Cleland. (Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1955. Pp. xvi, 405. Maps, 
illustrations. $5.00.) 


When one speaks or hears the name of George Washington he 
invariably forms a mental picture of the Father of His Country who 
lived, fought, directed the government, and enjoyed the sweets of 
home in Virginia and the East. But such a mental picture is incom- 
plete. Washington was well acquainted with the upper Ohio Valley in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, western Virginia, and Kentucky. He made no less 
than seven journeys into this region during his lifetime. At the early 
age of twenty-one he crossed the mountains to warn the French, 
who were trespassing on lands which the British claimed, to evacuate 
the region. The next year, 1754, he returned to the Ohio with 166 
men to help Captain William Trent construct fortresses and to defend 
George II's possessions against the encroachments of the French. In 
1755 he was a part of General Edward Braddock’s force which was 
soundly defeated on the banks of the Monongahela. Three years later 
he accompanied General John Forbes on a successful military mission 
which terminated French occupation of the Ohio Valley. In 1770, 
after Pontiac’s conspiracy against the English was quenched, Wash- 
ington again visited the Ohio in order to claim lands to which the 
volunteers of the 1754 mission were entitled and to buy additional 
acres wherever his special agent, William Crawford, could find them. 
Immediately after the Peace of Paris was signed in 1783 he returned 
to “look after” his lands, to collect rents from those who lived on them, 
to dispossess those who refused to pay them, and to determine the 
route of a waterway to connect Virginia and the Ohio which he hoped 
could be constructed before Pennsylvania or New York opened canal 
routes to the West and robbed Virginia of the transmontane trade. 
The rebellion against paying excise taxes on distilled liquors and wines 
by the western Pennsylvanians in 1794 caused him, as commander-in- 
chief of the armies of the United States, to accompany troops once 
again into the Ohio Valley. 

Professor Cleland has captured the romance and charm and hard- 
ships of these seven journeys into the Ohio Valley through a simple 
procedure of permitting Washington to tell his own story. Washing- 
ton’s letters to his superiors and friends were filled with expressions 
of his inner thoughts, which he did not hesitate to reveal. He freely 
criticized anyone or any plan he thought was wrong; while, at the 
same time, he praised those whose acts met his approval. Washington 
began his public life with great zeal for his king, and ended it with 
an astute businessman’s insight into economic affairs for his own finan- 
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cial betterment and a desire that national institutions and laws have 
precedence over state institutions and laws. He was an aristocrat in 
landownership and in the exercise of authority as befitted his position, 
but he was humane to those who lived on his lands when they desired 
to pay rents in installments because of a lack of ready cash. 

Certainly the account of these seven trips to the Ohio goes a long 
way towards explaining Washington the man and gives an added color 
to already much discussed phases of his major activities—military and 
economic. George Washington in the Ohio Valley is recommended to 
those who desire additional information regarding a critical period in 
American history. 


University of Kentucky Ruea A. TAYLOR 


Governor Tryon and His Palace. By Alonzo Thomas Dill. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1955. Pp. xvi, 304. Illus- 
trations, documentary notes, bibliography. $5.00. ) 


The title of Mr. Dill’s able book does the work an injustice. It is 
much more than a discussion of Governor William Tryon and the 
building of his “palace” at New Bern, North Carolina, the capital that 
he selected. It is in reality an excellent picture of social and political 
conditions in North Carolina from the decade preceding the Revolu- 
tion to the years immediately following the conflict. The account of 
the erection and the decay of Governor Tryon’s official residence 
merely provides a recurring theme in this well-written book, which 
describes the whole complex of life in the region. Mr. Dill himself 
is naturally interested in the building of Tryon’s house, for he was 
the research consultant for the Tryon Palace Restoration Commission 
and his own investigations made possible an accurate restoration. He 
is now assistant director of the Jamestown Celebration Commission. 

When Mr. Dill’s book begins early in 1764, old Governor Arthur 
Dobbs, a man of some distinction in his time, had less than a year to 
live and William Tryon had already arrived to assume his duties as 
lieutenant governor pending Dobbs’s retirement. Tryon brought along 
from England a master builder, John Hawks, who was presently to 
turn his talents to designing a “palace” for the governor—a combina- 
tion residence and meeting place for the Council, and even for the 
Assembly on special occasions. Hawks finally completed a structure 
imposing for the colonial period, and Governor Tryon moved in late 
in 1770. The story of the ups and downs of construction, the struggle 
to finance the building, the political feuds which Tryon’s extravagant 
ideas set in motion, and the attitude of the public toward the palace, 
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make a lively narrative that Mr. Dill weaves into the general descrip- 
tion of social life in the period. Indeed, the main value of Mr. Dill’s 
book is to be found rather in the sidelights on the life and times of 
Governor Tryon than in any discussion of the governor's palace, en- 
tertaining though that narrative may be. Mr. Dill has been well ad- 
vised to amplify his account and reproduce material that he earlier 
published on this subject in the North Carolina Historical Review 
from 1942 to 1946, where the documentation is more explicit than in 
the present volume. 

Throughout its colonial history, North Carolina was beset by dis- 
organization in government, lack of homogeneity among its people, 
dissensions and frustrations greater than existed in most of the other 
colonies. For example, North Carolina could not agree to fix the capi- 
tal at any one place, and its center of government shifted from the 
Cape Fear to Wake County until someone remarked that the capital 
ought to be on wheels. A struggle went on for years between Edenton 
and New Bern over which was to be the seat of government. “The 
Assembly,” says Mr. Dill, “was free to wander from New Bern to Bath, 
from Wilmington to Edenton, as it suited its influence with the gov- 
ernor.” Governor Dobbs determined upon a new place and bought a 
site for a capital on the upper reaches of the Neuse River. It was to 
stabilize the center of government and provide a residence of dignity 
for the representative of the royal authority that Tryon determined 
to build what he chose to call a palace at New Bern, still a raw little 
frontier town at the confluence of the Trent and Neuse rivers. 

Between the coastal settlements and the back country in both the 
Carolinas a difference in political outlook, religion, and social mores 
was observable from the earliest times, and Mr. Dill’s book frequently 
calls attention to this divergence. A distance far greater than the 
actual mileage separated Wilmington, which imitated in little the so- 
ciety of Charleston, and Salisbury, through which the wagons of 
German and Scotch-Irish settlers from Pennsylvania were already 
moving when Tryon reached New Bern in 1764. The divergences in 
the people who settled North Carolina, the English on the coast, the 
Scottish Highlanders centered around Fayetteville, the Scottish Low- 
landers in the country farther back, the Germans, the French, and the 
Swiss around New Bern and elsewhere, the varieties of religion, An- 
glicans, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Moravians, Quakers, and German 
Quietists—all of these elements help to explain the complexities of 
North Carolina in the decade when Governor Tryon was attempting 
to build his palace and settle the government according to sound 
English decorum, a decorum which he found impossible to impose 
upon his colonial subjects. 
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Though Mr. Dill has focused his story upon New Bern and a par- 
ticular episode in New Bern’s development, he has succeeded in mak- 
ing a useful contribution to the social history of the South at the end 
of the eighteenth century. His narrative is readable and concise, and 
he never succumbs to the temptation to be merely anecdotal. Alto- 
gether he has written an excellent book with a scholar’s concern for 
the facts. 


The Folger Library Louis B. Wricut 


The Birth of the Bill of Rights, 1776-1791. By Robert Allen Rutland. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, for the Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture, 1955. Pp. viii, 248, 
Appendixes. $5.00.) 


This book covers a wide range. It begins with two chapters on the 
English origins and on the colonial achievement. The next two chap- 
ters cover the Virginia Bill of Rights and the bills of rights that were 
a part of other revolutionary constitutions. The fifth, a useful chapter, 
is on the subject of personal rights during the Confederation. The 
next four chapters are the core of the book. They cover the story of 
the Bill of Rights from the Convention of 1787 through the adoption 
of the first ten amendments to the Constitution. 

The book has real merit as a broad survey, but its usefulness is 
limited because it tends to be a report on debates, legislative pro- 
ceedings, newspaper articles, and pamphlet literature. There is very 
little probing into the political history of the times, and without this, 
it seems to me, no account of the “bill of rights” amendments can be 
adequate. 

The majority of the Convention of 1787 refused to consider a bill 
of rights. The Federalists bitterly opposed amendments during the 
ratification struggle. Yet it was the Federalist majority in the first 
Congress who put through the Bill of Rights amendments. In the 
ratification fight, the opponents of the Constitution demanded many 
amendments. Yet they were reluctant to accept the Bill of Rights 
amendments when offered, as was Patrick Henry in the Virginia legis- 
lature. Why was this the case? 

The reason this book does not offer an adequate answer is that it 
concentrates largely on the “bill of rights” idea and almost entirely 
ignores the many other amendments offered during the ratification 
fight and during the passage of the amendments through the first Con- 
gress. Far more than a bill of rights was involved. The opponents of 
the Constitution demanded amendments by which they hoped to alter 
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the basic power structure of the Constitution as written by the Con- 
vention. They were well aware that the Constitution, both directly 
and by implication, provided for a revolutionary shift of political 
power from the states to the central government. It was for this rea- 
son that the Federalists so bitterly opposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution during the ratification fight: they feared that the work of the 
Convention would be undone. Yet they had to promise amendments 
to win. 

Aside from the sincerity of their promises, and of the effort of James 
Madison to save his political hide in Virginia, the Federalist majority 
in the first Congress was faced with a crucial political problem. Many 
of the voters demanded a bill of rights; the Anti-Federalist leaders 
wanted one too, but they wanted basic political amendments as well. 
And there was the danger of a second convention which might undo 
all that had been done at Philadelphia. Hence it was that the abler 
Federalist leaders took up the idea of “bill of rights” amendments. 
By throwing what they felt to be innocuous amendments to the public, 
they could head off the danger of any fundamental alteration in the 
character of the Constitution. It was brilliant political strategy, al- 
though some of the lesser Federalists did not realize it. But it was so 
recognized by such Anti-Federalist leaders as Patrick Henry and 
Richard Henry Lee, who saw that once again they had been out- 
maneuvered. 

It may be argued that a study of the Bill of Rights in terms of ideas 
alone is adequate. I do not think so. Such ideas never exist in a po- 
litical vacuum. While they are an expression of the personal rights of 
individuals as opposed to government, they are always subject to at- 
tack in times of stress, not only by governments, but by fellow citizens. 
Hence a truly useful account of the first ten amendments calls for 
more than this book gives us, helpful though it is. 


University of Wisconsin MERRILL JENSEN 


Transylvania: Pioneer University of the West. By Walter Wilson Jen- 
aings. (New York: Pageant Press, 1955. Pp. x, 321. Illustrations, 
bibliography. $4.00.) 


Probably more pages have been written about Transylvania Univer- 
sity than about any other educational institution in the early West. 
The total amount has been justified, for few colleges or universities 
ever reached such heights and depths within a similar space of time. 
Professor Walter W. Jennings Transylvania: Pioneer University of the 
West adds considerable detail to the old and excellent two-volume 
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history by Dr. Robert Peter, who was a member of the Transylvania 
medical faculty from 1833 until its closing. 

The General Assembly of Virginia in 1780 and 1783 vested in a 
board of trustees eight thousand acres of land in Kentucky to be used 
for the establishment of an institution to be called Transylvania Semi- 
nary. The school was first located near Danville in 1785 and within 
four years was moved to Lexington. By uniting with Kentucky Acad- 
emy, the seminary became Transylvania University in 1799. It reached 
its golden era between 1818 and 1827 under the leadership of Horace 
Holley, a brilliant Unitarian minister from Boston. During these years 
the cultural life of Lexington centered around Holley and his charming 
wife. The faculty included Constantine S. Rafinesque in natural his- 
tory, Daniel Drake in medicine, and William T. Barry in law. Holley 
so raised the tone and the level of instruction that Transylvania could 
be compared favorably with the best Eastern schools in students, 
faculty, and curriculum. The fine reputation of the medical school 
attracted students from many states. Because of their earlier control 
of Transylvania, the Presbyterians felt that the university belonged to 
them. Unceasingly they attacked Holley for his liberalism and his 
religious faith and finally brought about his resignation from the 
presidency. 

After 1827 the university passed successively to the control of the 
Baptists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Methodists. Between 1842 
and 1849, under the presidency of Henry Bidleman Bascom, a Meth- 
odist minister, Transylvania’s enrollment reached its highest number 
of 552. The literary department developed to a point never enjoyed 
under Holley. By 1850, however, the student body had decreased to 
252. Attempting to have a wider appeal for students, the trustees in 
1856 converted the institution into a normal school, but this status 
was short lived as the school closed in its second year. During the 
Civil War the Union forces used the buildings as a military hospital. 
In 1865 Kentucky University at Harrodsburg and the dormant Tran- 
sylvania united; the resultant institution operating as Kentucky Uni- 
versity used the physical plant of old Transylvania. In 1908 the sig- 
nificant name of Transylvania was again resumed. 

In an acknowledged effort to popularize the book, Professor Jen- 
nings reduced the manuscript to about one half its original length and 
omitted all the footnotes. The book has suffered from both actions. 
There are several evidences of omissions without careful rearranging 
and rewriting. The reviewer regrets the absence of the footnotes which 
undoubtedly contained much valuable material for students and re- 
searchers. If less space had been devoted to problems of administra- 
tion and more given to details of student life, the author would have 
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added spice to the reading. Despite these weaknesses, the book creates 
a fuller picture of this interesting educational effort to bring culture 
to a frontier. 


Agnes Scott College and Emory University Wa_rtER B. Posey 


James Gillespie Birney: Slaveholder to Abolitionist. By Betty Flade- 
land. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 323. 
Frontispiece, bibliography. $5.00.) 


This biography of James Gillespie Birney is one of a number of 
works on antislavery leaders published in this generation which have 
completely demolished the older idea that William Lloyd Garrison 
and the Garrisonians were the most significant of the abolitionists. 
First among these works was Professor Gilbert Hobbs Barnes’ The 
Anitslavery Impulse, published in 1933. Birney belongs to that West- 
ern group of antislavery men which was led by Theodore Dwight 
Weld. 

Birney’s decision to be an abolitionist came gradually. He progressed 
from slaveholder, through colonizationist, and finally took the last step 
which alienated him from his Alabama-Kentucky background and from 
many of the members of his own family and immediate circle of 
friends. But Birney’s motivation was not gradually acquired. His ex- 
perience of religious conversion was the factor which immediately 
prompted his desire to do something for the Negro race. Although 
Birney was not converted under the preaching of Charles G. Finney, 
his emotional experience was very similar to those experiences of the 
antislavery ministers who owed their crusading zeal to the Oberlin 
College president. 

The fact of Birney’s slaveholding background was sufficient to make 
him an important figure in the antislavery movement. That he was also 
a capable lawyer contributed to his being an effective speaker. 

When Birney returned to his native Kentucky from Alabama he 
began a trek that carried him far from the South and equally far from 
any sympathy with the South’s “peculiar institution.” His next move 
was to Cincinnati. There, as a full-fledged abolitionist, he published 
an antislavery newspaper, the Philanthropist. In August 1836 a mob 
destroyed the presses of his paper. 

Following Birney’s persecutions in Cincinnati he moved with his 
family to New York where he accepted a position as corresponding 
secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society. His move from this 
post to that of leader of the politically active wing of the antislavery 
movement came next. As candidate for president on the Liberty party 
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ticket in 1840 and in 1844 he heralded the eventual formation of a 
purely sectional majority party built on the ruins of the declining 
Whig organization. 

A tragic accident, which occurred shortly after the 1844 campaign, 
ended Birney’s active career as a speaker and worker for the cause of 
abolition. He spent the remainder of his life in retirement at his home 
in Saginaw, Michigan, and at Eagleswood, a community begun near 
New York by Theodore Weld. Birney continued to write articles for 
antislavery publications until his death in 1857. In later life he be- 
came more and more radical and uncompromising with the institution 
which was so much a part of his youth. 

The author, Betty Fladeland, has done a scholarly job. The bibliog- 
raphy is tremendously impressive. From the literary point of view the 
book is quite readable. One item that might have been included in 
the bibliography is Whitney R. Cross’s The Burned-over District, 
which modifies somewhat the Barnes thesis as it tends to ascribe too 
much credit to Charles G. Finney. The role of the American Mis- 
sionary Association as successor to the American Anti-Slavery Society 
could have been mentioned. The American Missionary Association 
carried on the religious antislavery work of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society when the latter organization gave way to a predominantly 
political emphasis. Certain minute details, such as the characterization 
of Danville‘as “the leading town of Kentucky” in 1788, are open to 
challenge. 

But these criticisms are petty and they do not modify in the least 
the general conclusion that the volume is an excellent biography of 
one of the most important of the abolitionists. Birney’s motives, his 
actions, and an assessment of his place in the antislavery movement 
are all clearly drawn and forcefully presented. 


Blue Mountain College FRANK STEELY 


The Life of Matthew Simpson. By Robert D. Clark. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. xiv, 344. Notes. $5.50.) 


Matthew Simpson’s long wait for a professional biographer is a more 
accurate index of the rich opportunities for research and writing in 
American religious history than of that churchman’s significance in 
nineteenth-century affairs. In the up-building of American Methodism 
his importance is not far behind that of Francis Asbury, and, for a 
nation which professes to isolate political affairs from ecclesiastical 
influences, Simpson’s hand was evident in a disturbingly large number 
of issues of state. An impressive list of public figures counted him as 
a friend, confidant, adviser, or mentor. 
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Professor Clark has cast Simpson's life in the mold of an American 
success story. Simpson's youth and early manhood was a struggle to 
surmount deeply felt emotional shortcomings and the cultural poverty 
of frontier Ohio. Even before this contest had been successfully con- 
cluded Simpson turned from medical practice to the horse and saddle- 
bags. A succession of pastorates, a college presidency, and the editor- 
ship of a Methodist weekly preceded his election to the episcopacy 
in 1852. The last station gave his talents room to play in areas which 
sometimes seemed distant from religious matters. His present biog- 
rapher, however, is constant with reminders that a concern for the 
status and well-being of Methodism was the talisman of Simpson’s 
mature life. Resourcefully and diligently he labored to win for Meth- 
odism a public esteem commensurate with the church’s wealth and 
numbers. At the same time he was anxious that the church deserve 
such recognition by sloughing off its distrust of secular learning, its 
aesthetic blindness, and other marks of religious primitivism. 

Like the denomination which he represented, Simpson’s career was 
one of activism rather than reflection. Nevertheless, some of the most 
sparkling portions of this book are those which deal with the structure 
of the bishop’s thought and rightly suggest that much of his renown 
rested on a neat correspondence between his ideas and those venerated 
by his age. At the height of his fame as a pulpit orator, the Simpson 
themes were the popular ones of an almost chauvinistic faith in the 
American future, a bland assurance that “the Purposes of God are all 
in harmony with the happiness of man,” and a promise that the King- 
dom of Heaven was inclining ever closer to earth. In this faith he was 
in perfect tune with the middle-class ideals of his day. No more than 
other of his famous contemporaries was he prone to jar the Gilded 
Age generation with unpleasant suggestions that Christianity also 
teaches that the results of human striving may be inconclusive or that 
man can not break through the limitations of his finiteness. 

While Professor Clark is not an apologetic biographer, he is a kind 
one who puts the best face on some controversial aspects of Simpson’s 
life and endows his subject with unsuspected virtues. It is hardly an 
extenuation of Simpson’s forays into politics to reiterate that they were 
never undertaken for personal advantage. And, if Simpson felt “em- 
barrassed” by these excursions, their frequency must have made much 
of his life a kind of purgatory. Although the author rarely deals in 
high-flying generalizations, he does commit an act of faith rather than 
historical criticism when he sees Simpson as a prophet of the social 
gospel. The good bishop might be surprised to learn that a direct line 
of intellectual descent exists between him and “the present day liberals 
of the Methodist church.” These things, however, are only the marks 
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of a writer who has labored lovingly over a subject and count for little 
in a book as carefully wrought and easy to read as this one. 


Washington University Raupu E. Morrow 


Presidential Ballots, 1836-1892. By W. Dean Burnham. (Baltimore; 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. Pp. xx, 956. Appendix. $10.00.) 


Students of American politics will be forever indebted to W. Dean 
Burnham for the valuable service he has performed in bringing to- 
gether the presidential election returns, on a county basis, from 1836 
through 1892. For the first time, these statistics can be found in a 
single source, and an indispensable one at that, and the empirical data 
are now at hand for historians to analyze American presidential elec- 
tions in a meaningful manner. No longer will they be called upon to 
answer the “why” of this quadrennial performance without knowing 
the “what” and the “who.” For this inestimable assist to scholarship, 
Mr. Burnham deserves much credit. But recognition must also be 
made of the tremendous amount of exacting and tedious work, spread 
over a number of years, in compiling and arranging these election re- 
turns. The load of work involved in this study is a staggering one, 
and Burnham’s task can only be appreciated when one looks into this 
long array of vital election statistics. While this study follows Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s method of statistical presentation for presidential 
elections after 1896, Burnham’s job was far more difficult, because 
accurate and official returns were far more elusive before 1896 than 
they have been since. Burnham lists this as his greatest single diffi- 
culty, and the gaps that one finds in the county returns for this period 
testify to their inaccessibility. 

Burnham’s chief contribution is his accurate statistical reporting of 
presidential election returns on a county basis for the years 1836- 
1892, and for this achievement his work will long be remembered and 
used. One cannot applaud this endeavor too much. But it is regret- 
table that there was not a more extended and better analysis made of 
this new and accurate material, especially since Burnham had spent 
so much time in gathering and arranging it. What analysis there is, 
and it should be noted that Burnham has surpassed Robinson on this 
score, is largely superficial or traditional at its best. The stock ac- 
counts and interpretations of these presidential elections prevail, and 
some of Burnham’s conclusions concerning these canvasses could have 
been reached without the aid of these county returns. This is indeed 
most unfortunate, since Burnham was so close to this material over 
such a long period of time and was in the enviable position of being 
able to come up with much fresh and fine interpretation. It is un- 
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likely that anyone in the future will live with these returns for so long 
as Burnham did. 

Burnham’s study does support a contention long held by this re- 
viewer, that there were few, if any, landslides im our presidential elec- 
tions. The wide margins in electoral v' es have many times obscured 
the narrow margin in popular votes, and we county returns heavily 
underscore this even more than the state returns. Burnham’s work 
also points up several other interesting conclusions and makes them 
more tenable with the county returns. It is shown that Manifest Des- 
tiny had only a narrow popular approval in the election of 1844, and 
that outside the Middle Atlantic states the majority of Free Soil and 
abolitionist strength in 1844 and 1848 was drawn from the Whig party. 
These county returns also show that in the case of a four-party con- 
test, such as there was in 1860, no one party had national appeal and 
that in reality the election was a series of contests with not more than 
two candidates having any appeal in any section of the country. 

It is hoped that with all of this raw material now in one accessible 
place, there will be more meaningful analyses made of the presidential 
elections in the nineteenth century. For providing us with these op- 
portunities Burnham deserves a special mark of commendation. 


University of Notre Dame VincENT P. De SANTIS 


The Living Lincoln: The Man, His Mind, His Times, and the War He 
Fought, Reconstructed from His Own Writings. Edited by Paul 
M. Angle and Earl Schenck Miers. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1955. Pp. x, 673. $6.95.) 


The best way to understand Abraham Lincoln is through his written 
and spoken words. To really know “The Man, His Mind, His Times, 
and the War He Fought” one should procure The Living Lincoln, 
edited by Paul M. Angle and Earl Schenck Miers and published by 
the Rutgers University Press. 

To those readers who are deterred from further investigation by a 
formidable nine-volume compilation known as the Collected Works, 
this is the answer. The best of Lincoln, with skillful editing, brief 
introductions, and connecting sentences, has produced a remarkable 
autobiography. Certainly The Living Lincoln should constitute a tenth 
volume of the Collected Works. 

This compilation of Lincoln’s words, which fortunately were written 
before the day of ghost writers, will have varied meanings for dif- 
ferent readers. Some will delight in the autobiographical thread, 
others will sense the working of Lincoln’s mind in regard to the crucial 
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problems of his day, students will note how Lincoln clarified complex 
problems, and every reader will be impressed with the incisive logic 
of his every argument. Then there are other qualities, such as his 
literary style, his oratorical techniques, and the ever-recurring humor, 
But Lincoln’s words are more than a literary curiosity. What he said 
and what he did about the tremendous issues of his time, and the ulti- 
mate success that he achieved, make him the most beloved of American 
leaders. Perhaps Lincoln’s words will become, if they are not already, 
the most enduring quality of his fame. 

If a reader had a place in his library for only one Lincoln book, The 
Living Lincoln would provide more facets for a scholarly approach 
to his complex life and tragic time than perhaps any other single 
volume. 


Lincoln Memorial University R. Geratp McMurtry 


Mathew Brady: Historian with a Camera. By James D. Horan. (New 
York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1955. Pp. xx, 244. Illustrations, 
notes, bibliographies. $7.50. ) 


Mathew Brady: Historian with a Camera is the best of James D. 
Horan’s excursions into history. Though the book is marked by a style 
which overcolors and overpopularizes its material, there is a sound 
basis for Mr. Horan’s enthusiasm for the pioneer photographer. The 
volume is certainly many cuts above the author's earlier Confederate 
Agent. 

Brady was foremost among the early photographers of America. 
Had he not already achieved a contemporary reputation as a man of 
ability and enterprise, he would never have had the opportunity to 
achieve his more enduring fame as the chief photographer of the Civil 
War. In the early sixties he was described by a London correspondent 
of the New York Express as the “best and best known” expert in the 
“modern and money making art” of photography. In commenting on 
a series of illustrations in the Atlantic Monthly in the fall of 1862, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes noted: “The terrible mementoes of one of 
the most sanguinary conflicts of the war, we owe to the enterprise of 
Mr. Brady of New York. . . . let him who wishes to know what war 
is, look at these series of illustrations.” 

The meat of the book is Brady’s pictures. Though Mr. Horan in- 
clines to write history in the awe-struck style of the Sunday supple- 
ment, the pictures must, and do, speak for themselves. Although Mr. 
Horan reproduces some pictures from damaged plates (because of 
their contribution to the historical record), the reproductions them- 
selves are good, and the total of inferior plates is small. 
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Many of the pictures are familiar, particularly those from the Civil 
War period. But there are some never before published: one of 
“Stonewall” Jackson as a handsome, young United States Army officer, 
one of Dolley Madison in her old age, Judah P. Benjamin as a United 
States senator, actor Edwin Booth. 

Included in Mr. Horan’s account of Brady is a brief history of pho- 
tography during his time, and included among the photographs re- 
produced are many by his contemporaries, such as John Fenton, 
photographer of the Crimean War and the real father of war photog- 
raphy; Tim O'Sullivan, a coworker with Brady in the Civil War; 
George N. Bernard, photographer of Sherman’s wake through Georgia 
and South Carolina; and Southerners Julian Vannerson and Michael 
Miley. 

Mathew Brady is not a definitive volume. It does not compare 
favorably with the old Pictorial History or with David Donald’s fine 
Divided We Fought as a record of the Civil War. The quality of 
printing and photographic reproduction is not up to that of Marshall 
Fishwick’s Lee’s Photographer. But it does fill a gap in making avail- 
able a record of the contribution of Brady, America’s leading photog- 
rapher over a long period. 


Virginia State Library RicHarp B. HARWELL 


The Web of Victory: Grant at Vicksburg. By Earl Schenck Miers. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. Pp. xvi, 320, xii. Maps, illus- 
trations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Three Years with Grant, As Recalled by War Correspondent Sylvanus 
Cadwallader. Edited, and with an introduction and notes, by 
Benjamin P. Thomas. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. Pp. 
xvi, 353, viii. Maps. $4.75.) 


There is a reform movement afoot in Civil War historiography. 
The reformers are busily at work exhuming heroes of the Union, dust- 
ing them off, and presenting them much as the immediate postwar 
historians did. The Union’s leaders, according to the reconstituted 
National School of “redeemer” historians, were far more able than 
their records would lead us to believe. Underneath the thick layer of 
Blue, men like McClellan, Hooker, Burnside, Banks, Rosecrans, Butler, 
Sheridan, Sherman, and, above all, Grant stood as giants on the field 
of Mars. Earl Schenck Miers’ The Web of Victory and Benjamin P. 
Thomas’ expert edition of Sylvanus Cadwallader’s Three Years With 
Grant are new recruits to the reform campaign. 

Miers, already a leader in the movement with his graphic reporting 
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of Sherman’s fiery march across Georgia, The General Who Marched 
to Hell, adds vigor to the crusade in his new book. The idea, which 
he develops in his brilliant “you are there” style, is that Grant’s cam- 
paign against Vicksburg in 1863 deserves recognition as the stellar 
achievement of a great captain. Overcoming masses of vexing ob- 
stacles, surmounting his own weaknesses, and daring to do things 
others (including Sherman) feared, Grant brought his army through 
hostile country to the Union’s first really great “offensive victory” at 
Vicksburg. The author's evidence is impressive. Drawing upon legions 
of contemporary accounts—Yankee and Rebel speak eloquently for 
themselves from these pages—Mr. Miers makes the Vicksburg cam- 
paign stand alive in much of its spectacular detail. In all of this vivid 
activity Grant is seen rising above his subordinates. His military char- 
acter, developing during the campaign, at last shows that native per- 
tinacity and dogged resolution which helped to get him elected presi- 
dent. He dominates the whole show. 

The picture of Grant as the pivot of the war is broadened by war 
correspondent Cadwallader’s intimate, knowing commentary. His 
memoirs, long forgotten in the Illinois Historical Society's library, 
have a freshness and vitality which belies their having been written 
long after the war. A reporter to his bones, Cadwallader retained 
enough of his war dispatches and enough of his memory to write his 
memoirs as though he were writing a diary. 

No one had the same chance to know and depict Grant. Cadwalla- 
der once during the Vicksburg campaign did the general the ines- 
timable service of covering his drunkenness long enough to salvage 
dignity. This service, never mentioned by the general, was never 
forgotten. The New York Herald's correspondent, from then on, had 
an untrammeled run of Grant’s armies. In the role of trusted unoff- 
cial aide he grew to know Grant intimately, to recognize his faults, 
and to idolize his virtues. Comparing him, on the basis of daily asso- 
ciation, with subordinate Federal commanders, Cadwallader consid- 
ered Grant unequalled as a general. Written superbly well, these 
memoirs make moving, exciting reading. They add an elusive element 
to history—realism. 

In tandem, Miers’ and Cadwallader’s books make a significant con- 
tribution to the story of the Civil War. But possibly because they are 
part of the new “redeemer” trend in Civil War writing, there is a faint 
air of special pleading about the two books. Disagreeable as it may 
sound—it may even be “un-Union”—the question might well be asked: 
What sort of opposition did Grant’s greatness overcome? He un- 
doubtedly deserves plaudits as a good organizer, but can canonization 
be justified on the grounds of his having outmanned, outgunned, out- 
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supplied, and finally outdistanced the few stalwart scarecrows of Pem- 
berton, Johnston, and Lee? Hardly. 


Rice Institute FrANK E. VANDIVER 


The Southern Claims Commission. By Frank W. Klingberg. Univer- 
sity of California Publications in History, Vol. L. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 261. 
Appendixes, bibliography. $3.50. ) 


Seldom does it fall to the lot of the historian to become the exclusive 
authority on any phase of the past, but Frank Klingberg has estab- 
lished himself as exactly that in his thoroughly competent job of resur- 
recting and telling the story of the Southern Claims Commission. Over 
a period of ten years, three Republican commissioners examined 22,298 
petitions from Southern Unionists who claimed to have furnished 
more than sixty million dollars worth of quartermaster and commissary 
goods to invading federal armies. Guided by a loyalty test which 
“demanded a life of treason to the Confederacy,” these zealous guard- 
ians of the public purse allowed about one dollar in fifteen claimed. 

Sworn depositions (in answer to eighty detailed questions) and 
effective cross-examinations plus a wealth of local data (poll books, 
oral testimony including that from ex-slaves, newspapers, and court 
records) brought together a mass of information which the author 
likens to a “Middletown survey of the Confederacy.” Only those whose 
claims were for more than $10,000 had to appear in person before the 
commission in Washington, while the others were examined by more 
than a hundred special commissioners who traveled throughout the 
South. Forty-one per cent of the petitioners met the exceedingly strict 
loyalty and property tests. 

Though Mr. Klingberg’s study is exhaustive, his primary concern is 
with 701 wealthy planters (in the main), half of them from Louisiana 
and Mississippi, who filed the larger claims. He gives evidence aplenty 
for widespread division and dissent within the richer areas of the Con- 
federacy, especially as most disallowed claimants showed considerable 
proof of Unionism. And Klingberg estimates that only one fifth of 
those eligible filed claims in the first place. James G. Blaine thought 
the number of Southern Unionists so great “that the wonder often was 
where the Richmond government found soldiers enough to fill its 
armies.” 

The work of the commission, of course, makes up the core of the 
book, but most readers are likely to be far more intrigued with the 
case studies, most of them hopelessly tragic, of life in the Confederacy. 
In almost every instance, the Southern Unionist’s “purpose seems never 
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to have been to sell out his state but rather to save it from its own 
folly.” But he was the victim of the South's failure to heed his warning 
of no peaceful secession and of the North’s adopted doctrine of “con- 
structive treason,” the guilt by association of another day. Payment 
he had been led to expect when the war was over “was restricted, by 
Radical policy, to the point of repudiation.” 

This policy, heartbreaking enough for the Southern Unionists, was 
disastrous for the South and highly detrimental to the reunited na- 
tion. For, as the author points out, the presence of Unionists of wealth, 
position, and influence should have been used as a means of quick 
reconstruction in line with the Lincoln-Johnson plan. Instead, Union- 
ists, “indicted with their section,” were sabotaged by federal officials 
and Radical politicians, with the net result that the loyal Southerner, 
undefeated by secession and war, was at last forced into the mold of 
the Solid South. 

Mr. Klingberg’s unique piece of detective work, so packed with 
intimate details in the tragic lives of Southern individualists, will long 
provide the documentation for social studies of the South during the 
Confederate and Reconstruction periods. For the country as a whole 
it provides one more melancholy example of the failure to develop 
“that equilibrium of reason and emotion which produces statesman- 
ship.” 


University of Mississippi James W. SILver 


The Railroads of the South, 1865-1900: A Study in Finance and Con- 
trol. By John F. Stover. (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1955. Pp. xviii, 310. Maps, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Slowly, economic historians interested in writing railroad history 
pile up publications on the different lines from the mountain of raw 
materials becoming increasingly available to the scholar. Professor 
Stover’ss study on the postwar financing of Southern railroads was 
badly needed. These lines, built with local capital and without much 
planning for later development into unified systems, were eventually 
bought by Northern financiers. The struggle to keep them out of 
receivership and to build a new South is shown by Professor Stover 
in a story divided into four well-defined phases. The first eight years 
find the lines engaged in physical reconstruction with both the carpet- 
baggers and scalawags in control, most of their efforts terminating 
with the Panic of 1873. The second period sees Northern lines like 
the Pennsylvania Railroad coming South, attempting to build up a 
Southern railroad empire by the acquisition of a number of short lines. 
Most of their efforts failed too. In the third period, with more success, 
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the Illinois Central and Louisville and Nashville railroads extended 
lines into the 1880's. The final phase deals with the financing of the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, the impact of the Panic of 1893 
and the entrance of the J. P. Morgan interests into the South, starting 
with the purchase of the Richmond and Danville, and ending with 
the creation of the Southern Railroad line. In each of these phases 
the difficult subject of financing is treated with clarity and simplicity. 
There is a minimum of charts and figures, leaving space for more 
valuable comment and evaluation. To add to the interest of the book, 
Stover has included brief sketches of important railroad personalities, 
some of whom were ex-Confederate generals, carpetbaggers, Northern 
financial titans, and civil engineers. An important conclusion that he 
has drawn, by taking four lines as typical and comparing 1,600 direc- 
torships with theirs, is that by 1900 Northern men and Northern money 
were in positions of control in companies holding 90 per cent of the 
mileage in the South. 

The role of carpetbaggers in the upper South must have been more 
significant than the author emphasized, for he fails to note the power 
they used in getting the legislatures to sell them railroad stock, or to 
note the co-operation they won from the state governments. Now, 
when he discusses the same group in the lower South, such men as 
H. L. “Fatty” Harris and Hannibal I. Kimball of Georgia are shown 
playing significant roles in securing the control of lines. The author 
is at his best in showing how the Pennsylvania tried unsuccessfully 
to build a Southern system, emphasizing both the poor timing and 
lack of support obtained for its effort. Again, in his chapter entitled 
“Railroad Receivership,” he makes the very important point that the 
roads which failed in the 1870's were under a greater degree of North- 
ern financial influence than the companies that escaped receivership. 
Using William Mahone’s Atlantic, Mississippi and Ohio Railroad as 
typical of the latter group, Stover shows their difficulties in financing 
just prior to 1873. 

The chapter on the Illinois Central’s extension from the lakes to 
New Orleans becomes very involved when he describes the company’s 
attempts to secure control of the New Orleans, St. Louis and Chicago, 
under the administration of General P. G. T. Beauregard and H. S. 
McComb, and their decision to seek financial aid from the Illinois 
Central, which led to control of the road. James C. Clarke and Wil- 
liam H. Osborne are given credit for helping make the line a success 
after the consolidation. 

Two final railways given special attention are the Louisville and 
Nashville and the Richmond and Danville lines. The story of the 
former is clearly presented, but the account of the latter seems terribly 
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hard to condense into a chapter including events from the time Tom 
Scott of the “Pennsy” purchased the state-owned common stock until 
the time J. P. Morgan, in 1893, got through his reorganization plan 
allowing the Northern bankers to gain control of the Richmond Ter- 
minal, the Richmond and Danville, and dozens of other lines to make 
the Southern Railroad. 

In his last two chapters Stover deals with receivership, consolida- 
tion, and financing in the last decade of the century, pointing out that 
now, for the first time, the reorganization and unification under North- 
ern control began to pay off. He concludes with a discussion of the 
formation of two successful corporations, the Seaboard Air Line and 
the Atlantic Coast Line. 

The material is well documented, and a good bibliography is ap- 
pended. One might have hoped that the author would have obtained 
access to more particular records of individual roads; however, in a 
general study one has to be selective. This work is highly recom- 
mended as scholarly and readable. 


Washington and Lee University CuarLes W. TURNER 


Cattle & Men. By Charles Wayland Towne and Edward Norris Went- 
worth. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 
384. Map, illustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 


As the title of this book suggests, here is a story, as old as time, of 
Bos tauraus and Homo sapiens trailing through the ages. By way of 
encouragement for prospective readers, the reviewer remembers a bit 
of doggerel based on one of the earliest traditional, if not historical, 
records of man’s association with cattle. Although artistically ques- 
tionable, the jingle rhymes: 


Abraham emigrated in search of a range, 

When water got scarce and he wanted a change. 
Isaac had cattle in charge of Esau, 

And Jacob “run cows” for his father-in-law; 

He started in business clear down at bed rock, 
And made quite a fortune watering stock. 

David went from night herding and using a sling, 
To winning a battle and being a king. 


Cattle & Men begins with the evolution of cattle and man’s effort 
to domesticate the prehistoric aurochs, probably the ancestors of our 
magnificent bovine, and ends with the “oiled and curled, Tennyson’s 
‘Assyrian bull’” of today, which, if properly sired and reared, will 
bring a king’s ransom when put up for auction. Between these two 
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extremes is packed a rich account of both man and beast and their 
relativity. 

Authors Towne and Wentworth section the book with the titles 
Evolution, Admiration, Exploitation, and Nutrition—the total consist- 
ing of twenty-nine chapters. In Admiration four chapters are devoted 
to cattle in magic, mythology, and religion, and, of all things, it in- 
cludes a half-hearted attempt to enliven an otherwise informative and 
well-written section with the introduction of the modern calf scramble 
and bulldogging contests of the stock show and rodeo. In addition, 
for good measure, there is a chapter on the not so modern ox-pulls of 
the Northeast. 

The third section, Exploitation, fourteen chapters, is largely the 
story of beef cattle in the United States, with strong emphasis on the 
range and ranch industry of the West. In the latter instance, this well- 
organized section, unfortunately, suffers from a somewhat heavy re- 
liance upon secondary sources and “familiar names.” 

The seven remaining chapters concern Nutrition and consist of, 
among other interesting facts, an impressive compilation of figures 
relative to beef production. In part, it helps explain and justify the 
American who has culinary concern for a “rare,” “medium rare,” 
“medium,” or “well-done” interpretation of his selected portion of 
“choice” or “prime” beef. 

The authors have selected very choice and clear-cut photographs 
to illustrate the several sections; however, these might be more in- 
formative if they were better placed in relation to the subject matter. 
These personal “beefs” on the part of the reviewer are by no means 
to be construed as indication that this excellent volume is not valuable 
Americana. It will be of particular importance to both historians and 
lay readers who have the American West in their “intellectual blood.” 


University of Arkansas Cuirrorp P. WESTERMEIER 


The American Cowboy: The Myth and the Reality. By Joe B. Frantz 
and Julian Ernest Choate, Jr. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 232. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.75.) 


Dangerous as it usually is to label any new book as “the last word,” 
one is tempted so to label this one. Two reasons figure in the present 
use of the term. The first: Professors Frantz and Choate have written 
an excellent, probably the most comprehensive, report on the cowboy 
yet published. The second: the subject itself is at last ripe for final, 
general examination. 


Subtitled “The Myth and the Reality,” The American Cowboy is a 
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vigorously worded statement of the cowboy’s place in American life, 
both as historical hired hand and as folk hero to a vast twentieth- 
century public. Like most historians of American folk characters, the 
present authors are fascinated by the power of the cowboy myth. 
Where did it come from? How true is it? Why has it outlasted al] 
other American myths, those featuring the trapper, the pole boatmen, 
the buffalo hunter, the Western immigrant, the gold seeker? 

In twelve tightly written chapters, the authors present their facts 
and their theories by way of an answer. Quite frankly, their own 
imaginations are excited by the sweep, the vitality, the devil-may-care 
spirit of the cowboy. And appropriately so, it seems to this reviewer, 
for nobody can write an adequate discussion of a hero who remains 
insensitive to heroism. Professors Frantz and Choate are at home in 
cowhand terminology; they write with a feel for the dusty, sage- 
covered country that forms the scene of their study. 

As literature, this newest book on the cowboy is especially pleasant. 
A wry humor and a gusto for life that the cowboy himself would have 
appreciated permeate these pages. As scholarship, The American Cow- 
boy is a valuable new roundup of the books and articles pertaining 
to the cowboy myth and history. Such chapters as “The Literature: 
Before 1900,” “The Literature: After 1900,” “The Critics,” and “The 
Truthtellers” are wholly new and welcome. 

The cowboy still rides as lustily as ever through the pages of Ameri- 
can popular fiction. Television, the movies, even the ballet continue 
to feature his prowess and his escapades. The end of such treatments 
seems nowhere in sight. Yet, it now seems unlikely that anything 
significant remains for serious students to do with the cowboy as an 
American figure. Professors Choate and Frantz have put the period 
to a long and dramatic chapter in American historiography. 


Texas Western College JoseruH LEACH 


Viola, The Duchess of New Dorp: A Biography of Viola Roseboro’. 
2 vols. in one. By Jane Kirkland Graham. (N.p.: Author, 1955. 
Pp. 312, 319. Illustrations. $8.50.) 


Both because of her influence as fiction editor of McClure’s Maga- 
zine in its heyday and because of her impressive personality, Viola 
Roseboro’s biography is worth telling. Born in 1857, the daughter of 
an abolitionist clergyman and his strong-willed wife who because of 
their unpopular opinions alienated themselves from congregations and 
their West Tennessee kin, the Colyars, Miss Roseboro’ became in suc- 
cession an actress in melodrama, a newspaper columnist and freelance 
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writer, a manuscript reader and fiction editor for S. S. McClure’s syn- 
dicate and magazine, an editor of Collier's, and a writing consultant. 
In her professional work she “discovered” O. Henry, Booth Tarking- 
ton, and George Madden Martin, brought Willa Cather to McClure’s, 
and tutored Margaret Culkin Banning. 

Personally Miss Roseboro’ was a complex of paradoxes. Though 
associated with a muckraking magazine, she disapproved of mass 
social reform and later denounced the New Deal; though she wrote 
and encouraged realistic fiction, she dabbled in the occult, practiced 
Yogi exercises, and believed that she had mastered telepathy; though 
in the 1880's as a rebel against a man’s world she became a “female 
bachelor” and shocked the conventional by smoking and swearing, 
she opposed woman suffrage and during the Jazz Age was outraged 
by the excesses of Greenwich Village flappers. But despite her mili- 
tant individualism and arrogance, her alternate fits of smothering af- 
fection and irrational anger, she was praised for her practical advice 
on writing, loved for her kindness and generosity, and considered by 
some the greatest conversationalist since Dr. Johnson. 

Although all of this is detailed in the two volumes, it is regrettable 
that the composition is not as good as the subject. Exclamation points, 
italics, and capitals are lavishly used for emphasis. Clichés like “Woe 
be to” and “Little did she dream” occur too often. Writers are rarely 
less than “geniuses” and their work seldom less than “great.” Inflated 
English is not uncommon. Furthermore, the book is badly put to- 
gether. The extended acknowledgments at the front, the detailed 
sources at some chapter ends, the bibliographical notes in the text 
would all look better in appendixes. Letters, “contributions,” and 
STATEMENTS (sic) are given at length, frequently in separate chap- 
ters, so that the book sometimes seems less a biography than a com- 
pilation. There is no index. The book is also marred by factual error. 
It is said that George Du Maurier’s Trilby was serialized in Harper's 
Magazine between 1886 and 1889 (II, 135)—it began in January 1894. 
It is implied that the Ku Klux Klan existed in Tennessee in 1859 (I, 69) 
and that Sara Jewett the actress may have been also Sarah Orne Jewett 
the author (I, 241). 

Despite blemishes, however, this book is the result of prodigious 
research obviously performed with love, and it illuminates some ob- 
scure corners of the post-Civil War period. 


Mississippi State College Scotr C. OsBorn 
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The Socialist Party of America: A History. By David A. Shannon, 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. xiv, 320. Notes, 
bibliography. $4.50. ) 


In Europe and America the period between the turn of the century 
and the first World War was deeply colored with roseate expectations 
for the future. The idea of progress, born of the eighteenth century, 
was certain to find fulfillment in the twentieth. The first World War 
seriously undermined faith in progress, and succeeding events have 
only increased skepticism. In this work the author, without conscious 
intent, has loosed another arrow into the body of an idea which many 
regard as already dead. For if any group believed that they embodied 
the idea of progress and that their program would effect its fulfillment, 
it was the American socialists. Organized into a political party in 
1901, their history until the first World War was one marked by a 
greatly increasing acceptance by the American public. But the first 
World War was a knife in the heart of the Socialist party, dramatically 
symbolized by the imprisonment of Debs. After that, the course of 
the party was marked by decline and desperate attempts to find new 
life until today in the minds of too many socialism has become a kind 
of loathsome virus whose consequence is communism. 

The Socialist Party of America is the first attempt to write a book- 
length history of the Socialist party. Its special merit is that in dealing 
with a subject that provides so many opportunities for delineating 
saints and devils and engaging in sideline sermonizing—frequently a 
quality that mars other histories of American socialism—the author 
relates his story quietly, almost placidly. As a result, one gets a sense 
of balance, uncontrived, that registers more forcibly the folly and 
sometimes the greatness produced in men by the intensity of feeling 
over the issue of socialism, especially during the first World War. 
Shannon reveals, for example, how Wilson obstinately held up a com- 
mutation of Debs’s sentence on the grounds that “while the flower of 
American youth was pouring out its blood to vindicate the cause of 
civilization . . . Debs . . . stood behind the lines, sniping, attacking, 
and denouncing them.” 

A praiseworthy feature of the book is the breadth of the research 
on which it is based. The principal sources used were Socialist party 
publications and those in manuscript collections. The source used 
most extensively and to greatest advantage was the Socialist Party 
Collection in the Duke University Library, which contains over 95,000 
items of official party records. In his bibliographical essay Shannon 
remarks that persons doing work in progressivism would find this col- 
lection useful. (Shannon's work generally shows a much more inti- 
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mate relationship between Populism and socialism than between pro- 
gressivism and socialism ). 

The conclusions are obvious and not likely to produce outcries from 
scholarly dissenters. With all of his research, the author might have 
been emboldened to have extracted a little richer substance here. 


Memphis State College WiutuaM D. MILLER 


The Age of Reform: From Bryan to F.D.R. By Richard Hofstadter. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. Pp. viii, 328, xx. $4.50.) 


Professor Hofstadter, who has done much to enrich the writing of 
our political and intellectual history, modestly expresses the hope that 
his latest contribution “will be taken as a prelude and a spur to further 
studies of American reform movements and not as an attempt to ren- 
der a final judgment.” The major part of the book, covering the Popu- 
list and Progressive movements, is a revised and expanded version of 
lectures delivered at the University of Chicago and at University Col- 
lege, London. An added final chapter, “From Progressivism to the 
New Deal,” reads almost as an epilogue, though it technically justifies 
the book’s subtitle, “From Bryan to F.D.R.” It is not the author's 
purpose to develop a systematic, narrative account of the reform 
movements, nor to retrace familiar ground. Instead, by applying some 
of the techniques of the other social sciences, including psychology, 
he has achieved a valuable and enlightening reinterpretation that is 
buttressed with an impressive amount of research in published ma- 
terials. 

Examining critically, though not unsympathetically, the “agrarian 
myth” beloved by Jeffersonian liberals and fondly recreated in “the 
folklore of Populism,” Hofstadter points out that “The more farming 
as a self-sufficient way of life was abandoned for farming as a busi- 
ness, the more merit men found in what was being left behind.” This 
nostalgia represents a paradox all the more curious because while 
farmers were becoming an ever-smaller minority in an urbanized 
industrialized nation, they were at the same time also gradually gain- 
ing in political strength. From a vague majority they graduated into 
an organized and powerful minority interest, capable of exerting its 
influence (via rural overrepresentation, farm blocs, and third parties ) 
upon both major political groups. “The rise of agrarian strength was 
based upon the fall in agrarian numbers.” Thus American farmers in 
the twentieth century moved “from pathos to parity.” 

Progressivism the author interprets as a status revolution that left 
much of the older aristocracy and native-American middle class at 
loose ends before the upsurge of the new industrialists and foreign- 
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born workingmen. While traditional liberals were now often reduced 
to fruitless despair, reformers of the Theodore Roosevelt type voiced 
their protests in the Progressive movement. Though holding to indi- 
vidualism as a theoretical goal, the Progressives turned increasingly 
to new methods of government organization and regulation in their 
efforts to cope with big business and the trusts. As government be- 
came a matter of economic and administrative function, the role of 
political parties changed, and the boss and party worker yielded to 
the bureaucrat and muckraker. 

In their espousal of a wide variety of social reforms, the Progressives 
introduced a new moral tone into American political life. But their 
exhortations of self-sacrifice at home as a means of simple social justice 
were easily translated into demands that the American people should 
shoulder the white man’s burden and embark on crusades abroad. 
Earlier the Populists, despite their anti-imperialism and opposition to 
militarism, were enthusiastic jingoes over Cuba. The Progressive, in 
turn, found it easy to expound a philosophy that stressed the citizen’s 
duty to the state. This attitude was not confined to the United States, 
but in Europe similar statist trends have not usually been interpreted 
as reforms. The New Deal would seem to have relied more on Euro- 
pean than American precedents, but the author does not draw this 
parallel, being content to describe the Franklin Roosevelt era as a 
“new departure” and a “new opportunism” in the history of American 
reformism. 

Finally, the book raises the central question of the future of man 
in a society “not only mechanized and urbanized and bureaucratized 
but internationalized as well.” Yet, as Professor Hofstadter concludes, 
despite all our longing for “the older individualism and the older 
isolation,” we have to live in this new world and not in the idea of a 
past golden age toward which the Populists wished so devoutly to 
return. 


American University ArTHurR A. EKIRcu, JR. 


Greensboro, North Carolina: The County Seat of Guilford. By Ethel 
Stephens Arnett, written under the direction of Walter Clinton 
Jackson. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1955. 
Pp. xx, 492. Illustrations, appendix, bibliography. $6.00.) 


Mrs. Ethel Stephens Arnett’s Greensboro, North Carolina is a pano- 
ramic portrayal of civic pride and betterment. She writes that had 
the people of Greensboro “lacked imagination and creativeness they 
would not have carved a city out of a wilderness.” In 1808 the exact 
center of Guilford County was determined, and on an elevation near- 
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est that mathematical point the site for a courthouse was selected. 
This was the beginning of a great civic adventure. What was initially 
a mathematical point was enlivened by the construction of a court- 
house which became a political, legal, and recreational center re- 
sponsive to and responsible for the aspirations and achievements of 
the residents. 

In one place or another a fortification, a temple, or a trading station 
has been the organizing principle of city life. But the courthouse is 
the nucleus of the type of city Greensboro so splendidly represents. 
The factories, hospitals, emporia, and schools which Mrs. Arnett 
chronicles are common enough throughout the western world. In 
having such facilities Greensboro simply qualifies for all the accolades 
of modernity. But the courthouse center and unabashed local pride 
are generally the South’s and this nation’s contributions to the history 
of cities. In 1870, when Greensboro was politically reorganized from 
a town into a city, one civic father characteristically said, “it can do 
no harm.” At every turn in its municipal development civic pride 
fostered growth and created enthusiasm which together have propelled 
a multiplicity of projects and schemes into actuality. 

The most significant evidence, however, of the civic stamina of 
Greensboro is Mrs. Arnett’s compendium. Yet it is no Domesday Book. 
There are no people going off to work, no residential areas being 
laid out, no portrayals of the population after the arrival of the colo- 
nial residents, and no account of the publicity that fostered and then 
applauded the growth of the city. Always there are the civic bene- 
factors negotiating to establish services and enterprises. Except for 
the protracted sale of the courthouse property to the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company and the long delays in realizing a public 
school system, there is little recognition of the fact that there are 
moments in history when the record is not contained in what hap- 
pened, but is rather disclosed in an estimate of what never came to be. 
But the accomplished fact of the founding of such institutions as 
Guilford College, Pilot Insurance Company, Cone Mills Corporation, 
Vick Chemical Company, and WFMY-TV is dutifully recorded. 

Each chapter is initially historical and subsequently a contempo- 
rary civic annal. The theme of civic pride intermittently returns only 
to be smothered by the overwhelming data appropriate to a chamber 
of commerce directory. There are many anecdotes, admirable infor- 
mation on domestic manners, and voluminous material on the success- 
ful launching of clubs, newspapers, and churches. Six pages are 
devoted to a chronology of important events and movements. Forty- 


two pages make up the appendix, which is predominately a listing of 
names. 
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Beyond a doubt the work is a most impressive display of local re. 
search, magnificently published, and painstakingly written. The Smith- 
wick Cup for county and local history in North Carolina was awarded 
to Mrs. Arnett last year in recognition of her achievement. The book 
testifies to the vitality of Greensboro and should do much to inform 
the citizenry and those who are on the verge of joining the city that 
Greensboro has never lost the mood of just getting started to do some- 
thing very important. 

North Carolina State College HERBERT COLLINS 


A Treasury of Mississippi River Folklore: Stories, Ballads, Traditions 
and Folkways of the Mid-American River Country. Edited by B. 
A. Botkin. (New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1955. Pp. xx, 620, 
$5.00. ) 


Mr. B. A. Botkin certainly has hit upon a good thing in his folklore 
anthologies, which have been “treasuries” for him as well as for his 
public. The sixth and latest of these collections should reach the com- 
mercial success of the others. Everyone will find keenly interesting 
pages in this harvest of the anecdotes, tales, quips, and songs of the 
Mississippi Valley. To make sure, Mr. Botkin has broadened his hunt- 
ing ground by including all the areas whose rivers finally join the 
Mississippi and by tacitly making folklore synonymous with color or 
vigor of any origin. 

Readers with better focused interests can also profit from A Treasury 
of Mississippi River Folklore. All but the most expertly informed his- 
torians will get from it much new, colorful detail on significant people 
and places, although the degree of discovery will of course vary. Some, 
for instance, already know Admiral Porter’s fascinating account of his 
sally into the bayous around Vicksburg. But few know the firsthand 
reminiscence, reprinted from a stray newspaper clipping, of the famous 
race between the steamboats Natchez and Robert E. Lee. Into that 
wide and bottomless maw called “background” for the specialist, Mr. 
Botkin’s book falls most assuredly and with a special weight for the 
student of social history. For scholars of literature a major surprise 
will come in seeing that pages from Mark Twain do not glitter promi- 
nently when sandwiched between the best efforts of other writers who 
used similar lore and language. Respect increases for the less famous 
essayists and raconteurs who swelled the tradition that Twain heads 
in posterity’s view. 

The professional folklorists will have their own say about this latest 
popularizing by a veteran collector. Still, one need not be much of a 
purist to complain that Mr. Botkin’s editorial passages communicate 
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more enthusiasm than method. Sampling for us just about anything 
concerning our great river that is unusual or enjoyable, he does not 
sweat over criteria. Furthermore, his anthology covers an area so 
diverse, geographically and culturally, that its main motif becomes 
as wandering and muddied as the Mississippi itself. It is true that 
Mr. Botkin sorts his “five hundred stories” into subdivisions of con- 
tent, lists his sources with serviceable care, and supplies two indexes. 
Yet his volume remains, as he must have intended, a book to be used 
for pleasure and for surprising finds. One must search for nuggets in 
it rather than a consistent vein. Many kinds of readers can well use 
A Treasury of Mississippi River Folklore, but all of them will be hap- 
piest if they anticipate that it should be dipped into rather than conned 
rigorously. 


Duke University Louis J. Bupp 











Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The following committee appointments for the year 1956 have been 
made by James W. Patton, the president of the Southern Historical 
Association: Committee on Program: Ollinger Crenshaw, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, chairman; Holman Hamilton, University of 
Kentucky; Allen J. Going, University of Alabama; Leon F. Sensa- 
baugh, Birmingham-Southern College (Latin-American history); Har- 
old T. Parker, Duke University (European history). Committee on 
Nominations: Rembert W. Patrick, University of Florida, chairman; 
Vernon L. Wharton, Texas State College for Women; Frontis W. 
Johnston, Davidson College; William C. Binkley, Tulane University; 
Frank L. Owsley, University of Alabama. Committee on Membership: 
Malcolm C. McMillan, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, chairman; Wil- 
liam P. Dale III (Alabama); William T. Doherty, Jr. (Arkansas); W. 
Neil Franklin (District of Columbia); Evans C. Johnson (Florida); 
Thomas B. Alexander (Georgia); Leonard P. Curry (Kentucky); W. 
Darrell Overdyke (Louisiana); William D. Hoyt, Jr. (Maryland); 
John E. Gonzales ( Mississippi); James L. Bugg, Jr. (Missouri); Henry 
S. Stroupe (North Carolina); Emma Inman Williams (Tennessee); 
William H. Masterson (Texas); Joseph D. Applewhite (California); 
Chase C. Mooney (Indiana); W. Stitt Robinson, Jr. (Kansas); Thomas 
P. Govan (New York); Fred B. Joyner (Ohio); F. Garvin Davenport 
(Illinois); Winston C. Babb (South Carolina); John S. Ezell (Okla- 
homa). Committee on Local Arrangements: William B. Hamilton, 
Duke University, chairman. 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held in Durham, 
North Carolina, November 15-17, 1956. Headquarters will be in the 
Washington Duke Hotel. 


PERSONAL 


Buford C. Utley has been appointed assistant professor of history 
in Union University, Jackson, Tennessee. 

Koenraad W. Swart of Brenau College has been appointed associate 
professor of history in Agnes Scott College. 


Three new members have been appointed to the staff of the de- 
partment of social sciences of Wake Forest College. Lowell R. Tillett, 
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now a member of the department of history and political science of 
Carson-Newman College, will begin his duties as assistant professor 
of history in Wake Forest with the summer session. Roy E. Jumper, 
a doctoral graduate of Duke University, will come to the department 
in September as an assistant professor of political science. Also be- 
ginning his teaching in September, as instructor in history, will be 
John K. Huckaby, a doctoral candidate at the Ohio State University. 
Wake Forest College will begin using its new campus in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, on June 18, 1956, with the opening of the 
summer session. 


Howard K. Beale of the University of Wisconsin has been elected 
a trustee of Dillard University in New Orleans. 


Effective July 1, 1956, Lawrence W. Towner, associate editor of the 
William and Mary Quarterly, will replace Lester J. Cappon as editor. 
Miss Eleanor Pearre, formerly of the Theodore Roosevelt Research 
Project, joined the staff of the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture as assistant editor of the Quarterly in April. Michael G. Hall 
of Johns Hopkins University has been appointed research associate. 


Bayless E. Hardin, secretary-treasurer of the Kentucky Historical 
Society, died on April 15, 1956, as a result of injuries received when 
his car went out of control and crashed. Mr. Hardin had been with 
the Society since 1937 and secretary-treasurer since 1947. In addition 
to his duties as head of the Society and editor of its quarterly, the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society, he held several other 
public posts. He was chairman of the state’s Records Control Com- 
mittee, chairman of the Selections Committee, Kentucky Historical 
Markers, and chairman of the Committee for Preservation of Ken- 
tuckys Architectural Assets. 


HistoricAL ACTIVITIES 


Newly elected council members of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture are: Wesley Frank Craven, Princeton University; 
Lawrence H. Gipson, Lehigh University; Philip M. Hamer, National 
Historical Publications Commission; Richard L. Morton, College of 
William and Mary; and Frederick B. Tolles, Swarthmore College. 
Walter M. Whitehill has been re-elected to the council and to the 
chairmanship of the council and its executive committee. Clifford K. 
Shipton, American Antiquarian Society, is vice-chairman of the coun- 
cil, and John R. Alden is its secretary. 


In December 1954 the board of trustees of Colonial Williamsburg 
approved an expanded research program, which has now been under 
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way for approximately a year. The research department now has nine 
resident historians, each working on routine research projects and on 
special subjects related to his individual interests. A few small grants- 
in-aid are made in the summers to nonresident scholars working on 
phases of eighteenth-century life which are of interest to the research 
department for possible interpretative material. Under the expanded 
program, research agencies have been co-ordinated, and greater em- 
phasis has been given to rather general historical studies which will 
illuminate the life of colonial Williamsburg. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association will meet in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, May 2-4, 1957, where it will celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Association in the same city. At the Asso- 
ciation’s recent meeting in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Thomas D. Clark 
of the University of Kentucky was elected president, and Wendell H. 
Stephenson of the University of Oregon, vice-president. 


At the December meeting of the East Tennessee Historical Society, 
the following officers were re-elected to serve for one year: president, 
Mrs. E. L. Bowman; vice-presidents, Marshall A. Wilson, George W. 
Anderson, and J. Eugene Lewis; secretary, Pollyanna Creekmore; 
treasurer, Martha L. Ellison; editor of publications, Stanley J. Folms- 
bee; other members of the executive committee, C. E. Allred, I. N. 
Carr, Harold S. Fink, Laura E. Luttrell, and Mrs. James R. Stokely, Jr. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the South Carolina Historical 
Association was held on the campus of the University of South Caro- 
lina on April 7. Papers were presented by William A. Foran of the 
University of South Carolina on “The Southern Legend: Climate’; 
George H. Callcott of the University of North Carolina on “The Study 
of History in the Romantic Period, 1815-1860"; Albert M. Sanders of 
Furman University on “United States History with a South Carolina 
Accent: Problem or Challenge?”; and Mrs. George A. Fisher of Ward- 
law High School, Columbia, South Carolina, on “John Barnwell and 
British Western Policy.” At the annual dinner Bernadotte Schmitt, 
visiting professor in the University of South Carolina, gave an infor- 
mal address. Officers of the Association for 1957 are: president, Rob- 
ert Ochs, University of South Carolina; vice-president, Thomas B. 
Alexander, Georgia Teachers College; secretary-treasurer, Jack K. 
Williams, Clemson College. 


The Consultants in History and Archives to the Jamestown Festival 
of 1957 are currently engaged in a project to survey and microfilm all 
the manuscripts pertaining to Virginia before 1781 in the British Pub- 
lic Record Office, the British Museum, and the French Archives. It is 
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intended later to include papers in county record offices and in private 
possession in Great Britain, and possibly also the Archives of the Indies 
in Seville. Dr. George H. Reese, London agent of the Subcommittee 
on Colonial Records, is preparing the detailed survey reports, which 
are being distributed to 250 libraries and individuals. Although micro- 
film will not be available until later, the reports will enable the stu- 
dent to order photostats of a particular item directly from the reposi- 
tory. Those who desire to receive the survey reports free of charge 
as they are issued should apply to the Alderman Library, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


As a part of the Jamestown Festival in 1957, the 350th Anniversary 
Commission has announced the preparation of a series of historical 
booklets to commemorate the founding of the first English colony in 
North America. The series will contain nineteen titles written by 
specialists in Virginia history, under the editorial supervision of Earl 
G. Swem of the College of William and Mary. 


Under the sponsorship of the University of Miami, the Historical 
Association of Southern Florida, and the American Jewish History 
Center of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, a Conference 
on the Writing of Regional History in the South was held at Miami 
Beach, Florida, on February 15, 1956. Participants in the conference 
were: Charlton W. Tebeau, professor of history in the University of 
Miami; L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress; Rembert W. 
Patrick, professor of history in the University of Florida; Christopher 
Crittenden, director of the North Carolina Department of Archives 
and History; Moshe Davis, provost of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America; Samuel Proctor, assistant professor of history in the 
University of Florida; Rabbi Irving Lehrman of Miami Beach; Kath- 
ryn Abbey Hanna of Winter Park, Florida; Walter B. Posey, professor 
of history in Emory University and Agnes Scott College; and Thomas 
D. Clark, professor of history in the University of Kentucky. General 
topics of discussion were: “Sources for Regional History in the South,” 
“The South Florida History of the American Jewish History Center,” 
and “The History of the Florida Jewish Community.” 


The National Park Service has undertaken a ten-year program to 
provide for the needs of the National Park System. The program in- 
cludes the building of more campground and visitor facilities, the 
improvement of roads and trails, the encouragement of private invest- 
ment in overnight accommodations, the preservation and better pro- 
tection of the historical and wilderness features of the park areas, 
and the strengthening of the services offered to visitors. The pro- 
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gram, called MISSION 66, is described in a brochure, “Our Heritage,” 
published by the National Park Service. 


With the support of a grant from the Ford Foundation, the Social 
Science Research Council is offering, during the academic years 1957- 
1958 and 1958-1959, a number of grants to individual scholars for 
field studies of political groups. The Council announces that pref- 
erence will be given “to proposals for studies of political groups and 
processes in foreign areas where field research is feasible but our 
knowledge of these phenomena is inadequate.” One of the purposes 
of the program is to give opportunities for field study to individuals 
who are not associated with research institutes. Applicants for grants 
must have the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent. Application forms may 
be obtained from the Washington office of the Council, 726 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The papers of the late Mary Church Terrell (1863-1954), noted 
Negro leader, educator, author, and lecturer, have been presented to 
the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress by her daughter. 
Covering her career from 1897 to 1954, the collection includes more 
than fourteen thousand items of manuscripts of correspondence, scrap- 
books, newspaper clippings, articles, speeches, photographs, and mis- 
cellaneous printed material. The Manuscripts Division has also ac- 
quired approximately twenty thousand papers of Julius A. Krug, cov- 
ering the years of his service with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the War Production Board, 
and as Secretary of the Interior in President Truman’s cabinet. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Criticism in America: An Account of the Development of Critical 
Techniques from the Early Period of the Republic to the Middle Years 
of the Twentieth Century (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1956, pp. x, 325, bibliographical notes, $5.00), by John Paul Pritchard, 
is the first comprehensive survey of American literary criticism and 
theory. Emphasis is placed not only upon the continuity of American 
thought as revealed in literature and writings about literature, but 
also upon the influence of European ideas, particularly British, on 
American thinkers. 


The brief but exciting career of one of Texas’ most notorious out- 
laws of the 1870’s has been published in the University of Oklahoma 
Press's Western Frontier Library. Charles L. Martin, in A Sketch of 
Sam Bass, the Bandit (Norman, 1956, pp. xxiv, 166, illustrations, 
$2.00), has not only written one of the best contemporary accounts 
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of the outlaw, but also has included extensive biographical material 
on the other members of the Bass gang. Ramon F. Adams has written 
an introduction for the book which has now been republished for the 
first time since it appeared in 1880. 


A guide to the literature relating to one of the South’s most historic 
cities has been compiled by Robert E. Bell. A Bibliography of Mobile, 
Alabama ( University, Ala., University of Alabama Press, 1956, pp. vi, 
96, $2.00), Number 11 in the University of Alabama Studies, includes 
publications by Mobilians, Mobile imprints, and publications primarily 
about Mobile. 


In his autobiography George B. McClellan, Jr., reveals his close 
association with the corrupt Tammany Hall political machine of the 
early 1900's. The Gentleman and the Tiger (Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1956, pp. 375, illustrations, $6.00), edited by Harold 
C. Syrett, is a condensation of the previously unpublished 709-page 
typewritten manuscript written by the son of the famous Civil War 
general. Professor Syrett has written a full introduction placing Mc- 
Clellan against the background of his period. 


The Story of the University of Tampa (Tampa, Fla., University of 
Tampa Press, 1955, pp. [xii], 144, illustrations, appendix), by James 
W. Covington and C. Herbert Laub, is another volume in the mount- 
ing list of histories of colleges and universities. The study, completed 
by Professor Covington after Professor Laub’s death in 1953, records 
the achievements, merits, and steady growth of the university since 
its founding in 1930. 


To her many studies of the red man in America Ruth M. Underhill 
has now added The Navajos (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1956, pp. xvi, 299, illustrations, maps, bibliography, $4.50), the forty- 
second volume in the press’s distinguished Civilization of the Ameri- 
can Indian Series. The history and culture of the Navajos, who were 
once the feared rulers of the Southwest, have been traced from the 
earliest appearance of the Indians to their present position as Amer- 
ica’s largest tribe. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“After Fifty Years: A Review of the Beginnings,” by St. George L. 
Sioussat, in Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 

“Blakeford, Queen Anne’s County,” by Edward C. Morse, ibid. 

“The MacKeeles of Dorchester,” by Marie Dixon Cullen, ibid. 

“Disloyalty on Confederate Railroads in Virginia,” by Angus J. John- 
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ston, II, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(October). 

“Norborne Berkeley: Gloucestershire Magnate,” by Bryan Little, ibid. 

“Virginia Debates National Destiny,” by Paul C. Nagel, ibid. 

“Evidence of Manual Reckoning in the Cittie of Ralegh,” by J. C. Har- 
rington, in the North Carolina Historical Review (January). 

“The Movement of Negroes from North Carolina, 1876-1894,” by 
Frenise A. Logan, ibid. 

“The Mysterious Case of George Higby Throop (1818-1896); or, The 
Search for the Author of the Novels Nag’s Head, Bertie, and 
Lynde Weiss,” by Richard Walser, ibid. 

“The Woman's College of Duke University,” by Alice M. Baldwin, in 
the South Atlantic Quarterly (January). 

“John Jeremiah Jacob: Patriot and Preacher,” by Lawrence Sherwood, 
in West Virginia History (January). 

“Old Bridgeport and Its Environs,” by Willard Rouse Jillson, in the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (January). 

“The Heart of the Saddle Horse Story of Missouri,” by L. M. White, 
in Missouri Historical Review (January ). 

“The Political Philosophy and Political Personality of Thomas Hart 
Benton,” concluded, by Perry McCandless, ibid. 

“Private Land Claims in Missouri,” Part I, by Lemont K. Richardson, 
ibid. 

“John D. Benedict: First United States Superintendent of Schools in 
the Indian Territory,” by Muriel H. Wright, in the Chronicles of 
Oklahoma (Winter). 

“William Pollock: Pawnee Indian, Artist and Rough Rider,” by Frank 
F. Finney, ibid. 

“The Hook Nine Ranch in the Indian Territory,” by Ellsworth Col- 
lings, ibid. 

“Immigrants in the Choctaw Coal Industry,” by Stanley Clark, ibid. 


DocuMENTs AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“William Vans Murray on Freedom of Religion in the United States, 
1787,” edited by Alexander DeConde, in Maryland Historical 
Magazine (December). 

“The Letters of Stephen Chaulker Bartlett Aboard U.S.S. “Lenapee, 
January to August, 1865,” edited by Paul Murray and Stephen 
Russell Bartlett, Jr., in the North Carolina Historical Review (Jan- 
uary ). 

“The Stolen Original Virginia Ordinance of Secession,” by Isaiah A. 
Woodward, in West Virginia History (January). 
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“Some Recollections,” by James K. Hastings, in the Chronicles of Okla- 
homa (Winter). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Background and Boyhood of Alexander H. Stephens,” by Robert 
Grier Stephens, Jr., in the Georgia Review (Winter). 

“The Gold Rush in Georgia,” by T. Conn Bryan, ibid. 

“Billy Bowlegs,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, in the Chronicles of 
Oklahoma (Winter). 

“The Railroads and the Public Lands of Florida, 1879-1905,” by J. E. 
Dovell, in the Florida Historical Quarterly (January). 

“State Aid for Indigent Soldiers and Their Families in Florida, 1861- 
1865,” by William Frank Zornow, ibid. 

“The Struggle for Control of the Florida Central Railroad, 1867-1882,” 
by Paul E. Fenlon, ibid. 

“Town Business in the Alabama Black Belt, 1875-1917,” by Glenn N. 
Sisk, in Mid-America (January). 

“Mississippi State Aid for Indigent Soldiers, 1861-1865,” by William 
Frank Zornow, ibid. 

“Alabama’s First Railroad,” by Ernest F. Patterson, in the Alabama 
Review (January). 

“Howard College as a Confederate Military Hospital,” by George V. 
Irons, ibid. 

“People vs. Railroad at Ashville: A Community Squabble of 1881,” by 
James F. Doster, ibid. 

“The Progressive Party and the Election of 1912 in Alabama,” by 
Howard W. Smith, ibid. 

“J. F. H. Claiborne at “Laurel Wood’ Plantation, 1853-1870,” by Her- 
bert H. Lang, in the Journal of Mississippi History (January). 

“The Confirmation of Foreign Land Titles in Louisiana,” by Harry L. 
Coles, Jr., in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (October). 

“Difficulties of Civil War Sugar Planting in Louisiana,” by Charles P. 
Roland, ibid. 

“Jefferson College: The Early Years,” by Earl F. Niehaus, ibid. 

“Landholding and Political Power in Spanish Louisiana,” by Richard 
Arena, ibid. 

“The Desperado as Hero,” by Philip Durham, in the Arkansas His- 
torical Quarterly (Winter). 

“History of an Ozark Utopia,” by Doris Thompson, ibid. 

“Sandford C. Faulkner,” by Margaret Smith Ross, ibid. 

“The Story of Alfred W. Arrington,” by Ted R. Worley, ibid. 

“A Critical Analysis of the San Jacinto Campaign,” by H. M. Hender- 
son, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (January). 
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“Railroad Enterprises in the Republic of Texas,” by Eugene O. Porter, 
ibid. 


DocuUMENTs AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER Sour 


“A Colonial Poem on Indigo Culture,” annotated by Hennig Cohen, 
in Agricultural History (January ). 

“Mission to the Creek Nation in 1794,” edited by Richard K. Murdoch, 
in the Florida Historical Quarterly (January ). 

“Two Early Letters from Alabama,” edited by Mark E. Fretwell, in 
the Alabama Review (January). 

“South Mississippi in 1852: Some Selections from the Journal of Ben- 
jamin L. C. Wailes,” edited by John Hebron Moore, in the Journal 
of Mississippi History (January ). 

“A Bibliography of Theses and Dissertations Relating to Mississippi, 
1955,” compiled by James H. McLendon, ibid. 

“Newspaper Notices of Mississippians, 1820-1860," Part I, arranged by 
Mrs. Thomas D. Hendrix, ibid. 

“A Preliminary Guide to the Archives of Texas,” by Seymour V. Con- 
nor, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (January). 

“Materials for Research on Texas History in European Archives and 
Libraries,” by Lewis Hanke, ibid. 

“Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martinez, Last Spanish Governor 
of Texas, 1817-1822,” translated and edited by Virginia H. Taylor, 
ibid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“American Manumission Laws and the Responsibility for Supporting 
Slaves,” by Benjamin Joseph Klebaner, in the Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography (October). 

“Civil War Letters of George M. Wise,” edited by Wilfred W. Black, 
in the Ohio Historical Quarterly (January ). 

“The Confederate Constitution Today,” by H. C. and J. T. Nixon, in 
the Georgia Review (Winter ). 

“Vestige of Chivalry: Ring Tournaments in the South,” by Inez Parker 
Cumming, ibid. 

“George Washington: The Administrator,” by Nancy Farrell, in Bulle- 
tin of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio (January). 

“The Negro Militia During Radical Reconstruction,” by Otis A. Single- 
tary, in Military Affairs (Winter). 

“The American Civil War: An Incentive to Western India’s Experi- 
ments with Foreign Cotton Seeds?” by Frenise A. Logan, in Agri- 
cultural History (January). 
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